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Marilyn Arnold at BYU 


She is a private woman who has become very much 
a public figure. She ie a person who, like Thoreau, 
loves a "broad margin" to her life, yet now her days 
are scheduled down to the quarter-houre. (As she 
says, "Someone is writing in all the margins.") For 
her work, she dresses with flair and etyle, yet she 
ts “happiest in a pair of faded cut-offs and well- 
worn hiking boots. She is Dr. Marilyn Arnold, 
associate professor of English at B.Y.U. and, since 
last year, Special Assistant to President Dallin H. 
Oakes. Her job title says, "in charge of special 
projects," but the project taking moat of her time 
right now is women's concerns at B.Y.U. 

Here ta a job which, in the minds of many, 
should not even exist at B.Y.U. In the minds of 
others, the appointment is woefully long overdue. 
Whatever she does or says will be too atrong for 
some, too mild for others. She is directly answer- 
able only to President Oaks, yet she is deluged with 
suggestions, demands, complainte, queries, pleas, 
and accusations from virtually every quarter of the 
University and from many sectors of the Church. 

Most observers have to conclude that Marilyn 
Arnold was an inspired choice for thie sensitive 
post. Very much a Wasatch-Front product (she grew 
up in Ogden, received her B.A. and M.A. from B.Y.U. 
before going back to Wisconsin for the Ph.D.), 
Marilyn is a frequent contributor to the Ensign and 
the New Era and has served for a number of yeare on 
Church writing committees, turning out lessons for 
the former Y.W.M.I.A. and for current Relief Society 
use. 

Even by Utah standards, no one would have called 
her a feminist at the time she was appointed to the 
B.Y.U, administration. A few people may have cocked 
an eyebrow at her strenuous athletic activities-- 
olimbing the Grand Tetons on New Year's Eve, playing 
in a tennis tournament with one leg in a cast, 
hurtling down the Colorado River in a rubber raft, 
and much more--but a woman so fastidiously groaned, 
of so gentle a disposition, and with such a frequent, 
flashing amile was allowed an idiosyncrasy or two. 

No, Marilyn Arnold did not come to her job with 
any az to grind, nor any particular cause to rally 
forees around. That characteristic guaranteed 
Dallin Oaks that he wouldn't have someone deliber- 
ately kicking at sleeping dogs on the calm, orderly 
third floor of hie Administration Building. But at 
the same time, there is in Marilyn Arnold a scholar's 
particular kind of energy. There ie the keen detach- 
ment, the interested objectivity--the looking, the 
studying, the refusal to turn aside from the facts, 
however wiexpected they may be. There ia the scho- 


lar's ability to change a hypothesis, to say, "I 

was wrong," and the echolar's insistence upon know- 
tng more, having facts, and wondering if there isn't 
still one more way of looking at the matter under 
investigation. This characteristic guarantees the 
women of B.Y.U. that the doge will not sleep forever, 
that what should be changed will be changed. 


Exponent: What do you see as President Oaks’ 
objectives for you as far as women's issues are 
concerned? 

Marilyn Arnold: Probably to try to accomplish 
some of the things he outlined in his speech to the 
faculty at the time I was called. He'd like to have 
the faculty become so conscious of sexist attitudes 
that they wouldn't choose texts demeaning to women 
or ignorant of women's contributions. He hopes they 
would not use sexist lanquage. I think he's partic- 
ularly interested that women students take their 
education seriously and that they train themselves, 
educate themselves; whether they plan to work or not 
doesn't really matter. But he expects women to be 
serious about education. 

Exponent: A question about HEW and Title IX.* 
Some people have the feeling that in the recent con- 
troversy President Oaks shifted the fight from 
women's rights-to independent school rights. 
women's rights become lost in the dust? 

Marilyn: Our controversy with HEW was never a 
fight for women's issues. The thing that is threat- 
ened more than anything is our ability to function 
as a private school. 

t: Yes, but the issue of Title IX is 
women's righte. What I'm asking is, are we forget- 
ting that? HEW is pretty much on our side now; they 
are going to check out some things, but essentially, 
do they not seem to agree that our stand is valid? 

Marilyn: Things look pretty good. I think 
they don't really want to go to court and fight over 
the First Amendment. 

Exponent: So our six-point disagreement with 
HEW seems basically settled. Will the President 
say, “Okay, we have taken care of that; now where 
are we as far as women's needs are concerned? What 
must we do?" 

Marilyn: I think he's been asking that all 
along. He's interested in doing the right things 
for women, not because the government is forcing 
us to, but because it's right to do it. 

Exponent: Do you think “the right thing” 
would have happened at B.Y.U. without HEW? 

Marilyn: Yes, though I think a few things 
might not have changed at this point. 


Have 


Exponent: Less than a year ago, you said in 
print, “Any woman in the Church who is not develop- 
ing her talents to the fullest has only herself to 
blame." Would you still say that? 

Marilyn: 1 see women in the Church who are 
developing their talents to the fullest, and I see 
women who have done it. Now, they may have run into 
some flak, but it's usually from their own peers. 

Exponent: I quess what I'm asking is, what has 
your year in the job taught you that you didn't 
know before? 

Marilyn: My year in the job has taught me that 
there are some women who have fought battles I never 
had to fight. 

Exponent: Do you want to be specific? 

Marilyn: There have been women who haven't 
been given some opportunities because they were 
women. JI haven't run into that very much. I've 
had such good relationships with male colleagues, 
playing tennis with them, joking with them, you 
know, really being on a par with them as far as I 
could tell, But recently I've run into attitudes, 
partly because of my position, that I hadn't encoun- 
tered before--attitudes against single women, at- 
titudes against women who have become successful 
professionally; people seeing what I represent as a 
threat to them and their families; someway, a feel- 
ing that I am the wrong kind of model. I've become 
conscious of sexism in those things in a way that I 
wasn't before. I've become much more aware. I think 
that's been really healthy, a good thing for me. 

Exponent: Let's follow up on that. Sometimes 
people say, "When you make these young women aware 
of the inequities and the problems and conflicts, 
it gets them riled up; it upsets them; they don't 
know which way to turn." Je it healthy? Is it 
good for a woman's consciousness to be raised that 
way? 

Marilyn: I think it is. It's going to happen 
sometime. That's the only way things are aoing to 
change, the only way women are going to learn that 
they have minds, that they can function as people, 
that they don't have to walk three paces behind all 
their lives. Questions about feminism create some 
conflict, yes, but I don't think that's bad. I 
think it's qoing to make better families, better 
relationships in the future. 

jonent: What about the young woman who comes 
to B.Y.U. interested in the questions of feminism, 
having some conflicts of her own. Do you think 
B.Y.U. is conducive to her exploration of these 
issues? 


Continued on page ¢. 





WOMAN'S EXPONENT Revisited 


Woman's voice should be heard in defense of her 
rights, those of her family, and of all she holds 
dear. A true patriotic spirit and feeling should 
actuate her to do good in any and every sphere, 
though she may be derided under the appellation of 
"female rooster." There are some of the opposite 
gender who would intimidate us and try to make us 
believe we do not know anything but to wash, scrub, 
make or mend for the whole household. Do not be 
daunted, my sisters, in raising your voices in the 
cause of truth and justice; we have immortal souls, 
and have a right to think and act according to our 
honest convictions and aspirations. ‘Tis woman 
who moulds and forms the minds of both man and wom- 
en, and that first teaches them to lisp their in- 
fant prayers; who, by her watchful eye, attentive 
ear and words of advice and caution, leads and 
guides for good the rising generation, when father 
is away, or too busy to attend, as many give evi- 
dence, to such little affairs, as they would term 
it, that are woman's duty. A mother has this 
weighty, important duty, besides tending to out- 
side affairs, when the father is absent, or should 
he, through sickness, be incapable of attending to 
his business. Mother of sheer necessity must take 
hold, not only in her own affairs, as some are 
pleased to term it, but she must also give her 
mind and strength in the direction of where bread 
and butter comes from, and if a widow, left with 
several small children, and no provision made by 
her husband, in case of such an event, is left to 





her own resources to battle with the stern reali- 
ties of life. Woman, what would be your lot then 
if you knew nothing beyond home duties: if your 
thoughts, and the reason with which God has en- 
dowed you, had not many times reverted in other 
directions? 

Then exercise your God-given intelligence, and 
rank side by side with your partner, and help him 
to see and realize that women have rights and priv- 
ileges, exert your energies and influence in and 
outside the home circle; maintain your sense of 
justice and exercise it; go to the polls and vote 
for municipal and other officers, who are to con- 
duct affairs to which you and your children are to 
be subject; have a voice in whatever concerns your 
relative welfare and the welfare of the community 
in which you live. 

Can a settlement or nation be built up without 
the aid of woman? Verily, no; the man is not with- 
out the woman in the Lord, and vice versa. 

Away with such narrow-mindedness that says 
woman's voice -must not be heard except at home, 
trying to lead her children. One of our leading 
men of today taught in my hearing, if any one 
needs language to talk ‘tis woman, to teach, quide 
and counsel her offspring, that by her tonque, 
good actions and wise example a noble race of men 
and women may spring up, that will learn to govern 
kingdoms. 

Then women, strive to gain an intelligent, pa- 
triotic spirit, that you may diffuse the same 


through your household, that those going out there- 
from may not be misinformed, or ignorant and know 
nothing but to eat, drink and sleep. If there are 
men who do not know your worth and position before 
your Maker, show them that you sense it, and that 
it is not out of a woman's line to comprehend the 
state of affairs by which she is governed. Sis- 
ters, let us not lie dormant and see our brethren 
and sisters trampled upon, as it were, and in- 
sulted by self-asserted powers and unjust laws. I 
rejoice in the spirit and influence of such women 
as assembled at the theatre in Mass Meeting to 
pass resolutions and protest against such unlaw- 
fulness. Jeers and uncouth remarks should not de- 
ter us from our duty, when we know, by our God- 
given agency we are right; shall we stand by as 
mere blocks, as though we had no sense or reason 
in our natures? No, it does not meet the end 
thought, for this is a perverse generation; you 
will be happy in the thought and consciousness of 
having done your part toward ameliorating the 
wrongs against this people. Can any one possess- 
ing the Spirit of God stand meekly by and their 
hearts not be stirred by such indignities? I say 
no, no! we may be learning to govern ourselves, and 
if our enemies smite us upon one cheek, turn to 
them the other also; but may our hearts ever beat 
in unison with the Spirit of God to dictate us in 
the affairs of life, is my prayer. 


M. A. Till. 
Woman'a Exponent 
January 1880 
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An Experiment 


East 


As Exponent II goes into its second year 
of publishing, it seens fitting that we are 
involved in yet another experiment, which we 
present to you as "The Provo Issue." It 
unites Lrponent women east and west in a com- 
nion endeavor which we hope will be of special 
interest to our readers. 

Over a year ago Claudia Gushman and 
Clouise bell talked about the possibility of 
Producing a regional issue. Such a collabora- 
tion interested them because it would encour- 
age more women to write for exponent and at 
the sane time allow the paper to yive voice 
to issues generated by special regional con- 
cerns. he all liked the idea, but could we 
coordinate such an effort 2500 miles apart? 

It is now a year later. we have done 
the final editing and are ready to go to 
Press. Elouise and company have endured a 
Jengthy correspondence, many early niorning 
telephone calls, and even an unexpected 
visit or two. They generated the articles, 
followed our often tedious technical in- 
Structions, and tet the deadlines, For all 
of this we are grateful. 

We are pleased with the efforts of the 
Provo women and feel that the issue is strong 
and handles concerns of single and older 
women especially well. Laci) article repre- 
sents one point of view. ‘lone are official-- 
for there is no official exponent IT view. 

We only ask that our contributors address 
issues honestly and positively. 

It fs exciting and reassuring to meet 
women via print with whom you resonate, women 
you feel you have known for a long time be- 
cause niany of their concerns have been our 
concerns. Let us know if you like the idea 
of a regional issue and have any suggestions 
for the future. 

G.B.P 





West 


Many hopes and expectations go into a 
venture like this regional issue of Exponent 
iI, First, there is the hope of maintain- 
ing the standards of the regular staff--of 
putting out an issue that {is up to snuff. 
Then, there is the hope that some of the ex- 
pectations of the diverse readership will 
be met--that somehow, this edition of Expo- 
nent II will reach out to a sister here and 
a sister there, communicating comraderie, 
shared curiosity, intellectual excitement, 
even gentle irony. And, of course, there 
is the hope and desire of the several peo- 
ple involved to say a few of the things of 
special interest to them individually: con- 
sider, after all--if you had one chance to 
have your say to an audience like the Szpo- 
nent II readership, wouldn't there be a few 
pet issues of particularly burning priority? 

With these, and assorted other expecta- 
tions, we offer this issue to you, our sis- 
ters. Perhaps our greatest hope is that we 
will have done a decent enough job so that 
other regional issues will be forthcoming. 
We look forward with eagerness to seeing a 
Bay Area Issue, a Los Angeles Issue, a Chi- 
cago Issue, and who knows where else? 

Any number of people in the Provo area 
could have taken on the job of editing this 
issue. It happened to be us because we were 
around when former editor Claudia Sushman 
said, “hhy don't you. . .?" and we respond- 
ed, "We'd love to." We're sure this is the 
case in riany other areas of the Church, and 
we hope hordes of you will bombard the Gos- 
ton wonien with offers and ideas. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to 
do the first regional issue of exponent II. 
We have approached the job soberly, and have 
weighed each essay carefully before including 
it. We wanted, most of all, to produce a 
publication that was both thought-provoking 
and faith-promoting. It's up to you to 
judge if we have succeeded. 





An Open Letter from Rexburg 


So niany of you have called or written to us in- 
quiring as to our survival during the recent flood 
in the Rexburg area as a result of the Teton Jam's 
collapse. 

well, we did survive! We were home at the tine; 
about noon a member of our bishopric came to our 
home--Paul Revere style--and told us that we must 
leave. 

We tried to put things up high, suspecting that 
Niaybe a foot of water would enter the main floor of 
our hone. tut perhaps we should have gone hiqher-- 
like to the upstairs bedrooms, for they were left in 
good condition--for as it happened, a wall of four 
to five feet of water engulfed and swirled through 
the main floor of the house. Gf course the basement 
was inundated, too, and we lost nearly everything in 
those areas including some 2,000 books, papers, and 
files stored in the garage. 

Ve watched the whole procedure above our lot in 
the garden. 

Irony, irony--the flood swept through our house 
but didn't even have the courtesy to water the gar- 
den. As we entered our howe that evening, decked in 
hip boots amidst the silt and water, there on our 
kitchen table rested a bale of hay and a gallon of 
Powdered Tang from someone's food supply--and plenty 
of water to mix with it. 

Just two days ago, we moved back into our hone; 
my sister and husband who live on the hill took us 
under their winas while we were trying to "dig out." 

I must say, they were very generous and very 
paclents Also, we have nothing but high prafse and 

hanksgiving for the Church Welfare Services and the 
Red Cross. Loti were in this area the next morning 
with all systems in operation and being very help- 
ful and encoura,ing. 


Saints from tie surroundings stakes and wards, 
including some from Utah, have come in numbers to 
lend a hand and help us clean. I couldn't believe 
yesterday--ten electricians came at 9:00 a.m., swept 
through our house changing every light switch and 
electrical outlet and testing them, restored the 
stove and freezer to operating capacity. 

A group of ‘lennonites have also been in the 
area helping. Our own brothers and sisters, sons 
and mother have cone to our aid and lifted our 
spirits. 

It will take us awhile to try to get things back 
to "nomnal" and all the fish have been netted fn 
the basenient, but we are all well and we are thank- 
ful and feel very blessed having learned many lessons 
and partaken of sincere, loving hospitality. 

The spirit of the community is rebuild. Over 40 
businesses were washed out. In our neighboring city, 
Sugar City, in one ward only eight homes were saved. 
A home here in Rexburg sailed through Smith Park 
(three blocks from ide took the corner off our house, 
knocked out three pillars from the front porch and 
settled in the next lot as our new neighbors. 

The Church is still true and we are strong and 
will go on. As President Kinball said to us a week 
ago, "I could weep with you, if it would help; but 
it won't." We gird up our loins, fresh courage take 
and send our love and blessings and gratitude for 
life to all of you. 

LaRae Clarke 


Sister Clarke, who served a mission with her hus- 
band in the ew éngland stateo iiiaaton, sent the 
above letter to their many friends in the Bouton 
area, “> 


Women’s History Archives 


The Women's History Archives of Brigham Young 
University is a growing collection of primary 
source materials that document mainly the history 
and activities of Mormon women and women of the 
Intermountain West. 

Established in 1974, the Archives comprise 
over 300 collections of papers by or pertaining 
to women. Ranging in size from a single letter 
or diary to a complete set of professional papers, 
the collections are housed in the Harold B. Lee 
Library. 

To assist in the development of the archives, 
an Advisory Board was appointed this past spring. 
The executive committee of the Advisory Board 
include: Vicky Burgess-Olson, president; Dorothy 
Rea, Chery]] May, and Lavina Fielding. 

Other members of the Advisory Board are 
Marilyn Arnold, Leona Holbrook, Jenniev J. Poulson, 
Maureen Hughes, Celestia Taylor, Amy Young Valen- 
tine, Jeanne Gunn, Carol Lynn Pearson, Jan Tyler, 
Phyllis Southwick, Belle S. Spafford, Susan Ses- 
sions Rugh, Marilyn Whipple, Claudia Bushman, 
Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, Mary Firmage, and Reba 
L. Keele. 

One goal the Board has proposed is the gather- 
ing of oral histories of women throughout the 
Intermountain area and the Church at large. Train- 
ing sessions will be scheduled to assist those in- 
terested in understanding the aims and methods of 
collecting oral histories. 

In addition, plans are being made for a seminar 
to help make the public generally more aware of 
the Women's History Archives. Papers will be pre- 
sented on what is available in the archives them- 
selves and on how the materials can be used. 


Vicky Burgess-Olson 


A Tree Grows in Weston 


“Now ladies," came the message, “we want the 
Daughters of the Utah Pioneers to plant a tree 
as part of our tribute to the Bicentennial." 

Unfortunately, the total Boston OUP treasury ‘~ 
of $4.75 wasn't enough to buy a Magnolia Tree. 
But then we heard that the Arnold Arboretum was 
giving away Tulip Trees. Ah, the delightful 
Lirlodendron tulipifera, with delicate tulip 
blossoms, growing to 100 feet, anc at the right 
price: Of course, no one had seen one, but we 
could all envision it with a gold engraved 
Plaque from the local camp of DUPs. “We'll take 
it! And with the $4.75 left over we can buy our 
gold plaque." 

Our baby stick--indeed, it hardly resembled 
a tree--was only about 5 feet tall. “But it 
grows quickly," we were assured. While ponder- 
ing how long it would take the tree to reach 100 
feet, we began to wonder, “Just how tall is 100 
feet?" Taller than our 3-story house. Taller 
than all the trees around the Cambridge Chapel. 
In fact, there wasn't a 100-foot tree on all of 
Brattle Street. 

Our local Cambridge Ward landscape architects 
began to get a little nervous with visions of a 
gigantic tree towering above a dwarfed chapel. 
We were tempted to plant it in Cambridge anyway 
--in 250 years we wouldn't hear the complaints. 
And think of the landmark: tourists could find 
the Mormon church by just looking for the tall- 
est tree in the city. However, better judgement 
won out. 

In June we planted our Tulip Tree next to the 
Stake Center in Weston, Massachusetts. So if 
you're ever out trying to find the Boston Stake 
Center in the year 2176, just drive to the tallest 
tree in Weston. 

















This September marks my twentieth anniversary 
asa diarist. The top row of the shelf to the left 
of my typewriter is entirely populated by these 
volumes. ‘ly eye is accustomed to hardly even seeing 
them as I go about my business. They are the least 
opened of any books in my possession. Yet, as I 
think about it, should the place catch fire, my 
diaries would be first on the list for evacuation-- 
after, of course, the humanity in the house. For I 
have come to look on them almost as another child, in 
which I have invested years of energy and love and 
revelation and growth. It's not that I don't trust 
the angels above who are silent notes taking. It's 
just that I want to be in possession of my own notes 
as well. Somehow I know I'll be glad of it. 

My own life, I know, is richer because of the 
notes of other people. My great-great grandfather, 
for instance: Thomas Morris. He was born in Wales, 
joined the Church, traveled to America, met the 
Prophet Joseph, and marched in the Mormon Battalion. 
His pages have turned him into a person for me: 

"October 24, 1846. [arched 12 miles. A rumor 
says that General Kearny is stopped some 20 days in 
advance of us. The high mountains of Santa Fe are 
still] visible. How admirably apropos a detector of 
counterfeits in love to the Savior is that testimony 
that makes a covenant by sacrifice, not only of a 
little surplus property, but wife, children, and 
friends, house, home, and country, and that with not 
only a slight approval of his choice, but a thankful 
heart and a matured purpose. Perhaps our present 
situation is not the least among the many who test 
the validity of such a remark." 

Much of my own writing has been dependent upon 
diaries that have been kept by others. Daughters of 
uight relies on the spiritual experiences of the 
early sisters of the Church, many of which were re- 
corded in diaries. Had not Eliza R. Snow kept a 
diary, we might never know of the great spiritual 
outpouring on the sisters as they endured Winter 
Quarters. Just before Eliza left for the West, she 
wrote: 

"Thursday, June 10. In the mor(ning) met sis. 
Chase at Clarissa's--blest her little daughter which 
was born last Tu(esday). Told Harriet she would get 
the gift of interpretation in the eve. In the aft 
{ernoon) call‘d at sis Yoodru(ff's) and Prescinda's 
\ went to br. Moore's where sis. Whit(ney)'s girls 
met, sent for Zina, l!arriet came with her. Sis. 
Richards, Rhoda, Emeline, Anna, % one of sis. 
M(arkham)'s daughters spoke in the gift for the 
first time. Took supper with S(arah) Ann K(imball). 
While there Lucy W. came in--she receiv'd the gift. 
We then went into sis. K(imbal1l)'s --Helen, Sarah 
Ann, Genet, arriet S., sis. K(imball) spoke for 
the first time in the gift of tongues--H. Cook 
interpreted." 

Diaries were basic to another major piece of 
writing I have done. A drama entitled "Move On!" 
is composed of the authentic documents of the early 
Saints: diaries, letters, reminiscences, and folk 
songs. An interesting segment in the play is taken 
from the diary of Patty Sessions: 

“April 6th, 1846. The Church is sixteen years 
old today. It rains hard. Srother Rockwood came to 
our wagon; told us the word was to go three miles, 
cross the creek on new bridges that our men had made; 
had to double team all the way. Brother Brigham came 
up with his company driving his team in the rain and 
the mud to his knees; was happy as a king. Here we 
camped. The men went, some to browsing the cattle, 
some to cutting the wood and making fires. We got 
Supper and went to bed. It soon began to lightning 
and thunder and the rain came faster and faster. 
About six o'clock in the morning I was called for as 
a midwife to go back about two miles. It then 
snowed. I rode behind the man through mud and water, 
some of the way belly deep to the horse. 


We again ask thy blessing on the women tn all the land that 
they may acomphsh the measure of their creation as dbughters 


of God, Shy offspring. 
Let the blessings of Sarah, Huldsh, Hannsh, vinna,and Mary, 


the mother of the Son of God, bless these omen to fulfill 


their duties as did Mary ..., 


Und let the poner and satisfactions of the prophetesses and 
all the holy women rest upon these mothers as they move 


fornard 2 fe (fll ther destinies." ~ President Spencer W Kimball 


from the dedicatory peyer at the Bt. George 


I found the 


Silent Notes Taking 


sister I was called to see in an old log cabin. Her 
child was born before I got there. She rode thirteen 
miles after she was in travail and crossed the creek 
on a log after dark." 

As I read again these diary entries of long ago, 
I wonder if the diaries of my generation will hold as 
much interest for those who come after, And the 
answer I give is yes. Our frontiers are different, 
but equally significant. I suspect that just as I an 
fascinated to know of the above sister who in labor 
crossed the creek on a log after dark, someone years 
from now might be interested to know how Carol Lynn 
Pearson rode the waters of the woman question. Or, 
in a different vein, how she spent a year abroad and 
had all her luggage stolen, or how at age twenty- 
eignt she decided to throw away Lady Clairol (which 
company sne liad been supporting for years) and let 
her hair coe out its natural premature white, or 
how she finally agreed to let her husband borrow 
money for tie ridiculous idea of publishing a book 
of ier poetry. 

But whatever value these volumes may hold for 
anyone in future years, the value they have already 
held for me is enormous. And I believe that this 
would hold true for anyone else who would choose to 
keep a diary. 

One value is to aid in understanding life as 
it goes by. I remember writing once in one of the 
early volumes something to this effect: "I find 
that as much of my thoughts as I am able to verbal- 
ize, that much more of my thoughts I have control 
over." Somehow making the effort to write down 
what is experienced and perceived helps to sharpen 
the focus. 

Another value is that keeping a diary is wonder- 
ful practice for all other forms of writing. Just 
getting used to transferring thoughts and words to 
paper makes it much easier to muster the confidence 
needed for writing a play, a poem, a talk, or an 
important letter. 

And then there is the sometimes uncomfortable 
value of having to view the past realistically. Our 
memories change as the years go by, and there's 
nothing that will restore the true picture like 
seeing it in the handwriting of the person who lived 
it. I recently went through volume one to see what 
was going on when I was a senior in high school. I 
cringed in embarrassment to come face to face with 
the melodramatic, inmature person that I was at age 
sixteen years. "No need to write the events of this 
day--I will remember it as long as I live. I am 
desolate." Sut I wish she had written it. I haven't 
the foggiest idea of what she was talking about. 
Exaggeration was the rule in those days: I was 
frequently “tragically tired," tests in school were 
often "abominable," and a friend who differed 
religiously was a “true pagan." Decisions on 
whether or not to get a haircut were of monumental 
importance. I'm grateful for these embarrassing 
revelations. I will have, I believe, considerably 
more sympathy for my own children when they go 
through particularly trying times. 

Another value, one that interests me a great 
deal these days, is to be able to trace growth and 
development of thought and changes of philosophy 
as the years go by. I was very interested, in 
reading those early entries, to discover this pas- 
sage written just after I turned eighteen: "October 
6, 1957. In Sunday School they discussed what a 
wife had to do to make a happy home. It indeed 
painted a dark picture. I don't intend to go 
through life acting the part of a stupid, ineffi- 
cient, fragile idiot to make men think they're su- 
perior--they're not! I doubt if I shall ever find 
the type of man I want--or who'll want me--as an 
equal, not an inferior eqo-builder," That was in 
1957. flo social philosophies of women's liberation 
vere influencing me. ileither Betty Friedan nor 
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Helen Andelin were writing. I must conclude that 
my life's commitment to the woman question sprang 
from something native to my soul. 

Two years later, when I was twenty, there 
appears this entry: "July 12, 1960. This evening 
I rewrote my poem ‘She Shall Be Called Woman’. . . . 
It concerns something very near to nie at present and 
something about which I have been quite disturbed 
for years: the place of woman in the universe, as 
related to both God and man. I've read every 
scripture regarding women that exists in all four of 
the Standard ilorks. Each one only upsets me more; 

I don't mean casually bothers me, I mean upsets the 
very core of my nature. Were those spirits who were 
designated ‘women’ so designated because as original 
intelligences they were somehow lesser to those 
designated ‘men'? And--is the ultimate eternal 
principle for the highest order of family structure 
one of polygamy? I must find the answer to these 
two questions very soon, and if the answer to either 
or both is ‘yes,’ I am very much afraid of what will 
happen to me--inside," , 

Two months later, as I wrote my annual birthday 
letter to myself, I challenged: "The one thing you 
have jot to do next year--before anything significant 
can happen--is to discover why you are a woman. If I 
would beg anything of you, it is this: please make 
that discovery the most important single discovery 
you try to make. I don't know; I hope in one year 
you will know." 

Oh, the sweet naivete of a twenty-year old! 

I hadn't solved the problem by the next year. I 
haven't solved it now. But many avenues have been 
explored, sone things accepted, some things rejected, 
some things currently questioned, and some things 
consigned to that painful category that must remain 
a puzzle until new light breaks somewhere. But I 

an still riding the waters. I haven't fallen off 
the log, nor do I intend to. Faith in the ultimate 
final good is growing. The searcn 1s documented in 
diaries, and will continue to be. 

For those who would wish to begin a diary, may 
I conclude with a few suggestions on how to do it. 
My first ten years are recorded in bound books that 
number seventeen volumes. They are of differing . 
shapes, sizes, and colors, and are all written by 
hand, 6ut the last ten years have been recorded 
on the typewriter, which I have found takes much 
less time. ltlowever, there is still not enough time 
to write as much as I would like. In recent years, 
too many entries begin with an apology for having 
been neglectful. Last Saturday, for example, I 
had to take two hours out of my prime time to write 
four single-spaced pages catching up on three weeks 
of neglect. I keep a card on my desk and jot on it 
reminders of the things I must report next time I 
get around to the diary. It is not as satisfactory 
as daily entries would be, but when life is so 
demanding I must settle for it. 

I am trying to bring up my children in the way 
they should keep diaries, hoping that when they are 
old they will not depart from them. Each has a 
little volume, and when something momentous happens 
or something terribly clever is said, my husband or 
I whip out the diary and write it down. ‘low that 
the oldest of our four, a second-grader, can write, 
she sometimes makes her own entries. 

We who are indebted to our foremothers for the 
words they left us, such as the words that inspired 
this publication, should repay that debt in the 
usual way--by leaving to those who come after a 
similar legacy. Diaries will report this era as 
nothing else will. Let us hope that the written 
legacy will be a rich one. 


Carol Lynn Pearson 


In his prayer dedicatina the remodeled St. 
George Temple last November, President Kimball 
makes reference to Huldah, a woman from the 01d 
Testament probably unknown to many of us. 
story is found both in II Kings and in II Chroni- 
cles and concerns a book that was found amid 
mysterious circumstances. 


Her 


Here is the account 


from II Kings 22:12-15: 


12. 


13. 


the people, and for all Judah, 


And the king commanded Hilkiah the priest and 
Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and Achbor the son of 
Michaiah, and Shaphan the scribe, and Asahiah a 
servant of the king's, saying, 

Go ye, inquire of the Lord for me, and for 


ing the words 


of the book that is found: for great is the wrath 
of the Lord that is poured out upon us, because 


our fathers have not 
do all that is written in thie book. 

So Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam, and Achbor, 
and Shaphan, and Asahiah went unto Huldah the pro- 
phetess, the wife of Shallum the son of Tikvah, the 
son of Harhas, keeper of the wardrobe; (now she 
dwelt in Jerusalem in the college); and they oom- 
maed with her, 

And she said unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
God of Ierael. .. .- 


[Hereafter follows the details of her prophecy con- 
cerning what the king was to do.) 


4. 


15. 


Temple, Wov. 1a, 1975 
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Conversations with Senior Women 


Newoomere to Utah Valley rave about its re- 
sources--the splendor of Mt. Timpanogas, the 
beauty of the canyons, the wonders of powder snow 
on the ski slopes. Those of us who have lived here 
awhile rave about yet another resource: The peo- 
ple of Utah Valley. In particular, we are rich in 
mature women who have made solid contributions to 
Church, commmity, and country--women who have 
reared families of responsible, God-fearing citi- 
zens, and who have served in many fields--art, 
journalism, music, politics, medicine, education. 
The spirit of our ptoneer foremothers lives on and 
thrives in these great souls. Exponent II could 
have interviewed a hundred such women between Amer- 
toan Fork and Payson: as it was, we chose three, 
for their diversity as well as their accomplish- 
ments. Their answers to our questions gave us in- 
sight and inspiration: we think it will do the 
same for our readers. 








= 
Beulah Ream Allen is a woman whose courage, 
fortitude, and plain gumption equal those of any 
ptoneer foremother. The second daughter in a 
family of ten, she ee herself through nursing _ 
school, receiving the R.N. from Cook County Hospi- 
tal, Chicago, in 1922. Then later, while working 
as a nurse, she pursued the M.D, degree, which she 
received in 1932 from the University of California 
in San Francisco. During World War II, she and 
her doctor-husband were working in the Philippine 
Ialands. When the Japanese invasion began, she 
was separated from her husband and interred in a 
préson camp with her emall son. She was two monthe 
pregnant at the time. Monthe later, she learned 
her husband had been killed. She bore her second 
son and went on to be senior prisoner-doctor in a 
camp of thousands of prisoners. She served for a 
time as Dean of the School of Nursing at B.Y.U., 
and now maintains a practice in Provo. 








EX: Let's begin with one of the more difficult 
questions which you can either answer from a pro- 
fessional or personal perspective. How would you 
advise someone to prepare to make their senior 
facie pisceant and fruitful? 

: Well, I say from the time you're born pre- 
pare to live to be a hundred. They say, “I don't 
want to live to be a hundred.“ Well, who does? 
But at least you want to be alive as long as you 
live, and you can't be if you have your children 
banging on to you. One woman told me she had 
spoiled her children. I said, "Spoiled your chil- 
dren! You spoiled yourself because it was easier 
to hand them five dollars than it was to teach 
them." I think women in our culture have a ¢end- 
ency to want to spoil their children and so they 
let the kids hang on to them instead of making 
them independent. But their motives are not al- 
ways selfless: they let their kids hang on to 
them until they're grown, and as soon as the kids 
are grown and move away, mothers start to hang on 
to them. You've got to act like you're going to 
live until you're a hundred and expect to live 
the last forty years alone and still be doing 
something. 

EX: What was it like to rear two sons without 

a husband? 

BA: I made my children independent when they were 
two years old. I'd help them put away their, things, 
but I'd help them only so long as it took them 

to learn. My son, who is an officer in the Army 
now, said he gives me all the credit for the success 
he's having with his men. It was one of the biggest 
compliments I ever got. He said, “One of my first 
memories is you telling me that when a person says 
or does anyting don't criticize him, don't be hurt, 
don't be upset until you find out why he did it. 
And when you find out why he did it, you will 
understand." He said that's what he does with his 
soldiers, and he gets along fine. 

I don't like it when children have as their 
dominating influence the parent of the opposite 
sex. It's very bad on the child. It makes them 
unfit for their own home and»their own home life. 
It has a tendency to make them hate the opposite 
sex because they don't live up to their parents. 
When they marry they end up saying things like: 
“Well, Mother never did that," or “Daddy never did 
that." It can lead to serious personality dis- 
orders. A mother should be the dominant influ- 
ence on her daughters and the father on his sons. 
I didn't want my boys to be dominated by their 
mother. Ouring the summer, I would send them to 
Idaho to be with their uncles and cousins. 

Another thing, you should not always be dic- 
tating and telling children what to do. You should 
teach them and be companions to them. Talk to 
your girls like they're adults and discuss things. 
When they do something they shouldn't, don't just 
up and bat them down. Try to find out why they 
did it. I had a young girl fifteen years old come 





here, and she was crying because her mother didn't 
understand, She felt terrible. I said, "Well, 
have you never heard of anyone trying to under- 
stand their mother?" I told her that mothers are 
just like anybody else. They are just normal 
people: they make mistakes. She came back several 
times and told me that it had made a whole new 
life for her. 

I taught a Sunday School class of high school 
juniors once, and I went through more real misery 
than I did in prison camp for the same length of 
time. 

EX: Let me change the subject here for a minute, 
In our culture we are very achievement oriented. 
Does this present problems for the woman in her 
late 60's or 70's? 

BA: When I was baptized, I was a lonely kid. I 
was a seventh child and had one sister. She was 

a lady at 11 and I was climbing trees at 15. You 
can see how different we were. I was rather 
lonely, but when I was baptized, they gave me the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. I was never lonely again. 
I think we think we believe the gospel, but we 
don't practice it. I think that {s where the 
people make the mistake. Now if you believe that 
you can call on the Holy Ghost when you need it, 
then why, what do you have to worry about? 

EX: One of the things I hear you saying is that 
there is no need for women to atop growing and 
learning once their children are gone and they 
reach their mature years. 

BA: That's right. The older they are the quicker 
they should learn. I had one woman patient who 
was 80 years old. She wrote beautiful columns, 
and then she got old and not feeling well. She 
was very famous and loved by many people. People 
would come and bring her things. She began to 
whine that she was just a burden to everyone. I 
finally said to her, "You've got to find a new 
doctor. I just can't take care of self-centered, 
selfish people any longer. You've got to be more 
than just a self-centered person or I can't do 
anything for you." She said, “What do you mean 
I'm selfish and self-centered. I've educated 75 
children. I've put them through high school, 
paid all their expenses--tuition, food, rent, 
everything." I said, “Did you ever think that for 
all these years you've been standing high sprink- 
ling crumbs on the little worms below, that 
someday the little worms will want to thank you, 
bring you cake or some flowers. You just feel 

too important to accept their gifts. You're 
thinking about yourself, not them." You know that 
woman completely changed. Everytime you'd qo to 
her house it was stacked to the ceiling with 
flowers. She was eighty years old when she learned 
this lesson, and she thought it was great. Look 

at the leaders of the Church. Our President 1s 

in his eighties and he hasn't stopped learning. 
They haven't stopped doing; they're doing some of 
the greatest things they've ever done, 









There i no way a catalog of her achievements 
could adequately introduce Algie Ballif, yet at- 
tempts to describe her lapse into cliches. So for 
your information, here is a short list of some of 
her many accomplishments: She received the A.B. 
degree from 3.¥.U, in 1918 and jas done graduate _ 
work at the University of California and Harvard. 
Married to George S. Ballif, she is the mother of 
four children and grandmother of nine. She served 
for 23 years as member and president of the Provo 
City Board of Education. From 1959-61, she served 
two terme in the Utah State Legialature. In 1962, 
she was apponted a member of President John F. 
Kennedy's Commission on the Status of Women and, in 
1967, to President Johnson's Commission on Health 
Factlities. An active member of the Church, Sister 
Balltf has taught in all the auxiliaries and served 
for 10 years on the Relief Society Board of Utah 
State. In her words and ideas, you will notice an 
unusual vitality of mind and will. She displays a 
vigorous love for life--her own life as well. She 
makes the comment that her cup runneth over; indeed 
tt does. We're glad that some of it spilled on us. 


EX: The U.S. generally places great emphasis on 
youth. In addition, Mormon culture places perhaps 
tts highest premium for woman on childbearing. 
Does this make it more than usually difficult for 
@ woman passing beyond the childbearing years? Do 
we value age for any of ite own merits? 

AB: I personally have felt that there is much for 
an adult and a woman who is not eighty (I just had 
my eightieth birthday the other day) to do in the 
Church as it relates to youth. I've talked with 





other women my age about this, and we do feel that 
there is not the total emphasis and support that 
this particular age of women should have. The 
emphasis is almost consumed, is the word I want to 
use, in helping the young marrieds to adjust to 
their marriage, which is wonderful, and we all know 
they need help. But in our ward, there is quite a 
group of women who have been very active in the 
Church over the years who feel that there really 
isn't a place for us. The young people don't seem 
to want to know what our contribution has been and 
what it could be. I have particularly felt this. 
EX: So, would you say that the Church has gotten 
into the worldly habit of retiring ite members at 
age 657 

AB: Yes, that's a good way to put it. There's a 
retirement period there that we've all observed, 
After that we go to meetings to show our loyalty, 
to see our friends, to partake of the sacrament and 
the Spirit and all, but unfortunately, we don't get 
that dynamic spiritual growth which we have always 
wanted and needed in our lives. 

EX: The Mormon culture is highly achievement ori- 
ented. For the average senior woman, does thie pre- 
sent special problems of self-concept? 

AB: I think we have to ask ourselves "just what 
does it mean to achieve?" It isn't always the 
thing that can be seen and talked about. We must 
value achievement in our relationship with humanity, 
with people and their interest and causes. I'ma 
great believer that women have got to become en- 
gaged in things beyond their church. I think a 
woman who has the desire can make a tiny niche in the 
community. I don't say that achievement has to be 
recognized publicly. It might be learning how to 
grow some beautiful plants. I think that we in the 
Church are beginning to recognize all classes of 
achievement, to give to women a total response to 
choice. 

5X: Ae @ senior woman in the Churoh, what ie your 
self-concept as it relates to what the Church val- 
ues as achievement? 

AB: Well, right now I feel that I'm not making any 
contributions whatsoever. I don't do as much as I 
used to, and here we go back to the same problems-- 
the younger women, and they are just remarkable. I 
just delight with their power and strength. I know 
they are much smarter than I was when I was their 
age. But they don’t ask us to do anything. We go 
to the meetings, and once in awhile we'll make a 
little contribution, mentally or vocally. But 
that's one of the disappointments I think. But oh, 
there are so many blessings in growing older. 

EX: Why don't you describe some of those blessings. 
AB: Oh, there are so many, so many rewards in grow- 
ing old. Of course, your family is the biggest 
thing. Seeing them succeed and helping them with 
their problems. Realizing that they too are going 
through problems, such as my husband George and I 
went through. I look at most of the rewards in how 
I feel internally. I've been on high commissions 
and various things in my state, but the real satis- 
faction which comes from growing old 4s the multi- 
tude of loved ones, family and friends. Those are 
the deepest things I have in life. Good neighbors 
and good relationships with people--I love people, 
always have. Those are the things that are lasting 
tome. These are the things that are lovely. The 
depth of my associations are the depth of my satis- 
faction in having lived eighty-years. I hope to 
live longer, and I'm sure I will. Those things will, 
I think, increase too as I get older. 

EX: Do you feel that it ts important for women 

to develop atrong associations with other women? 
AB: I think it's vital. If we are going to be ef- 
fective, we have to go work together. Women have 
not had enough opportunity to work in great and 
important causes together. When 1 say “great,” 

I don't mean they have to be big, flamboyant, and 
showy, I think a great cause 1s whatever you can 

be dedicated to that has within it integrity, hon- 
esty, and loyalty. Then if you have a disciplined 
mind, you can work for it and feel that you are 
doing the best you can. Women need to get together 
that way. We all have different capacities, and I 
like to see women appreciate the capacities of 
other women. 

EX: If you had the chance to be very frank with 
another woman, what would you say is the hardest 
thing to cope with in the aging process? 

AB: The hardest thing that a woman has, and the 
question I am facing now is, “How am I going to 
adjust to the natural changes my age demands of me?" 
--anticipation of probable {llness on the part of 
myself or my husband, the probability of separa- 
tion. You have to ask yourself, "How am I going to 
build my internal self, my spiritual self, and my 
emotional self to cope with these things in a brave, 
courageous, and forthright way?" I think most of 
us women of this age think of this a lot. It's 
quite a common comment. 

EX: Are these tssues dealt with in a helpful way 
at Church? 

AB: They're talked about at funeral services, but 
it doesn't strengthen the living. We talk too much 
about the hereafter, and what's going to happen 
then. It's almost like we're saying to each other, 
“Wait, there's a pie in the sky for all of us." 

But no one is dealing with the here and now of it, 
learning to meet death, adjusting to losing a dear 
friend. I've gone through it with my mother and 
father, but to face it now, at this age is a dif- 
ferent matter. We were close; closer than sisters 
could be almost. These are the things we need to 
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with the probability that's coming to everyone, not 
just to one's friends. Of course, there are many 
things in the physical realm: knowing how to live 
and to eat and to feel happy. 

EX: Today people are interested in re-examining 
stereotypes. Do you believe that senior women are 
stereotyped? And if so, what are some of the 
myths and fallacies? 

AB: I think we are stereotyped. I know I am now 
because of my eye problem. Up until the time my 
eyes got bad, I was giving talks all over on var- 
jous subjects that I loved to talk about, and I 
was called on so frequently. But I often feel 
that I still have a wealth of information buried 
up here in one of these little brain cells that 
can be pulled out and used. So that's something 
that comes with age. I think we get placed ina 
category because of our age. It's just assumed 
that she's retired, her family is all gone, and 
she's a good member, let's have her come; we want 
to have her here. But they don't ask us to contri- 
bute. I may have been guilty of doing the same 
thing to older women when I was younger. Of 
course, there are some women who use their age as 
an excuse for getting out of a lot of things. I've 
never done that because I've had unusually good 
health. Recently I taught some classes at BYU on 
the history of dance. I was just to talk to them 
once. They seemed to enjoy what I did and asked 
me to come again. They've asked me to do the same 
for next winter. I just had a delightful time with 
them. They asked me some of the best questions, 
and I didn't feel old at all. I just felt sort of 
like a teacher. I mean I couldn't illustrate the 
dance; I told them I wouldn't illustrate it. 

EX: You seem td believe in continually trying new 
things. How has living experimentally contributed 
to your life? 

AB: I think it has given me courage to try other 
few things. It has given me access to new ideas 
and new friends, new points of view. Oh, I've met 
people who have become invaluable friends. Now 
let me see, what has it done? Well, it has just 
made my life rich, just enriched it in every way. 
I've had such invaluable experiences. Sometimes 

I stop to think how blessed I am to have so many 
remarkable experiences. They are not the kind 
that I want to get in the paper; I'm not a woman 
who wants publicity. Sometimes I have been forced 
to have it, but it's the personal development I 
get. My soul is enriched. Life is so rich now. 
EX: What are your plans for the coming year? 

AB: I have a plan for knowing more about the his- 
tory of England, and I'm getting information about 
that through talking books. I'm very fond of the 
poets Robert Frost and Emily Dickinson. I love 
her: there is somethina so spiritual about her. 
It just touches my life deeply. I'm writing my 
autobiography. Oh, I have so many things I love 
to do. I love to cook. Because of my eyes, it's 
hard for me, but I keep struggling. If I don't 
remember the recipe, George has to come and read 
it for me. And then there's all these organiza- 
tions I'm in. They keep me jumping all the time. 
I can hardly keep up with them. 

Oh, I've lived it. Oh my, maybe my cup runneth 
over. My trouble is that I don't know when to 
eliminate. 1 have too many interests. I know I've 
got to check things off and say, "Now leave that, 
Algie, for next year." 









Dr. Virginia Cutler has a B.S. from the University 
of Utah, her M.A. from Stanford University, and a 
Fi.J. from Cornell university, with a snort-term 
study at Vassar and the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Since 1926, she haa 
been professionally involved in public schools and 
universities across the United States and abroad. 
She was Dean of the College of Family Living at 
B.Y.U. between 1961 and i966, after which she 
became (at age 61) a Fulbright Professor at the 
University of Ghana where she established the De- 
Partment of Home Science. In 1970, the Major 
Appliance Consumer Action Panel sought out Sieter 
Cutler to develop a program of consumer help. In 
this position, she handled some 20,000 complaints 
year. She is currently president of the Utah 
league of Conswners. Widowed in 1931 after two 
years of marriage, Dr. Cutler ia the mother of two 
sons and eight grandchildren. 


EX; Mormon culture ie highly achievement oriented. 
Does this present special problems of self-concept 
for the senior woman? 
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VC: At age 70, one realizes that time is running 
out, and some purposeful activity is essential to 
maintain a sense of worth. Some options include: 
(1) making an intensive review of the scriptures 
and teaching the application of principles learned 
to your grandchildren; (2) doing genealogy and 
temple work; (3) developing some talent; (4) remem- 
bering the blessings you have received by leaving 
educational endowments for succeeding generations; 
(5) studying community problems, such as pornogra- 
phy, and becoming involved in solving them. 

EX: Some women of 75 or 80 have been widows for 
many years, sometimes as many as 20 years. What 
about the peychology of the long-time widow? She 
ts not in the same situation as the never-married. 
Nevertheless, she ts and has been without a husband 
for many years. Does she, the lona-term compara- 
tively well-adjusted widow have apectal problems 
and special strengtns 

VC: For one who is self-reliant, independent, and 
ambitious, it is not easy to be a widow because 
people feel sorry for you and think of you as a 
“poor, old widow." Some old codgers even think 
they would be granting a great favor to marry you. 
But, the pickinas are mighty thin! On the other 
hand, for one who chooses not to remarry and choos- 
es to support herself and family through her own 
efforts, many doors are opened that would not be 
otherwise. I suspect that some of the scholar- 
ship help I received came easier because I was a 
widow. The experience I had rearina my chil- 

dren and running a household all by myself helped 
tremendously in my work with the University of 
California Extension, Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, the College of Family Livino at 
B.Y.U., and also with foreign assignments in Asia 
and Africa. These appointments may have been made 
because of my home and family experiences as well 
as my academic qualifications. 

EX: What are some of the most pleasant things 
your ward or neighbors do or have done to make you 
a part of the ward or the neighborhood? Are there 
some well-intentioned gestures that misfired? 

VC: My neighbors are constantly thoughtful and 
concerned for me. They have offered to come in 
any time day or nioht if I need help, and they 
bring me goodies, such as fruit or a piece of pie, 
without notice. The stake president sends a pen or 
booklet at Christmas, and the bishop has Christmas 
dinner for widows. I accept these kindnesses and 
try to reciprocate. I've felt many times that the 
Church does not recognize people who have been 
working in professional fields of various sorts. 

I would like to see them analyze their population 
and figure out where they can best put these people 
to work. When a home teacher, who was a high 
councilor also, was visiting me once, he told me 
about al] the problems many of the families in the 
stake were having. They were all problems having 


to do with family budgets and nutrition. I asked 
him how they handled these problems. He said, "Oh, 
we just meet with them and talk to them." I could 


not help but think that women should be involved 
in this kind of problem-solving. I even said, “If 
there is any time I can be of help to you, I'd be 
glad to." That is my profession, after all. He 
thanked me but never followed through. Once some- 
one asked me why they didn't use me in the Lan- 
guage Training Mission to help prepare the mission- 
aries for some of the health hazards in Asia and 
Africa. I didn't have an answer. Again, it looks 
as if there is no one who is thinking creatively, 
asking "What can we do; how can we use these human 
resources?" 

DX: How should women prepare in their middle years 
or youth for a fruitful, pleasant old age? 

VC: Take a long look at your life at least by the 
time you're 15. If you need to earn your living, 
what will you do? How can you prepare for it? 

You should, indeed, prepare for marriage. After 
age 20, look 20 years ahead each decade, reason out 
what you want your life to be, and work toward it. 
Recognize that you will probably outlive you hus- 
band. Prepare for that. Learn the basic rules of 
health and live by them. 

EX: In what waye are the problems and joys of 
Mormon senior women different from those of non- 
Mormon women? 

VC: The gospel means everything to me and moti- 
vates most of what I do. The Mormon culture pro- 
vides tremendous support, concern, and love for one 
another to a greater degree than anything I've seen 
elsewhere in the United States. However, in Asia 
and Africa, I've seen much higher honor bestowed 
on the elderly, We could learn and need to learn 
much from them because there are aoing to be more 
of us in the older category as time qoes on. 

EX: What are your observations concerning the 
postition of women in the Church as you knew it in 
the past and as you see it now? What would you 
wish it to be for your granddaughters? 

VC: There used to be much more opportunity for 
women to develop all of their talents than there 
is now. There is great satisfaction in thinking 
and knowing that you have creatively developed 
something according to the gospel plan and have 
followed it through to fruition. Some autonomy is 
good if not taken advantage of. I would have 
missed some great opportunities for development if 
I had been trained to think that everything I did 
had to be planned and supervised by a man. 1 love 
and honor the priesthood, but I believe I have some 
power, too. I have blessed my children when they 
were small, and we were far from the elders. I had 
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to do much that related to family welfare which 
couldn't have been done if I had had to wait for 
aman to do it. 

EX: Do you feel that women need associations with 
other women, beyond Relief Society and Vistting 
Teaching? 

vC: 1 don't feel that it's enough having visiting 
teachers come once a month as a Church responsi- 
bility to check up on you to see if you're all 
right and give a special message. You have to 
share something to have a true friendship: a shared 
relationship where each one is contributing some- 
thing to the interest of the other person. That's 
the way I feel about Algie Ballif and her sister 
Esther Peterson. Whenever I get with Esther we 
have so much to talk about. She wants me to come 
and visit a diet food store to see the new thing 
they've put in, and I've got something I'd like to 
tell her about that I've been doing. And so we 
have something to share that makes us feel like 
we're helping each other in some way. It isn't 
everyone that I can have this warm kind of rela- 
tionship with. When we have shared something-- 
-something we've thought through, put on paper, 
worked out, had a meeting or conference on---we 
become close and never forget the experience. We 
have something to build on. 

EX: You say that because you don't have a hus- 
band, you rely more on your women friends. What 
about the woman with a husband; does she need 
strong associations with women? 

VC: Oh, I think there is another dimension that 
she needs to have with women. I quess my mother 
set the pattern for me. She had a group that met 
together once a month for years. They called 
themselves the “Gloomchasers" and met in each 
other's homes, giving support and love whenever 
there was a tragedy in the group or sharing the 
joys that would come to each other. They really 
adored each other, and I know it was a very strong 
dimension in my mother's life that wouldn't have 
been satisfied just with the relationship with her 
husband. 

EX: What can a woman who is, say, 35 years old 
with a number of small children at home and de- 
manding Church responsibilities do to have these 
kinds of relationships? Where can she find the 
time? 

VC: I centered nearly everything in my home. 
People come to my home for meals, and we would 
talk then. There were many times when I needed 
help from some of these people, so I would deliber- 
ately ask, "Can you help me out on this? Would 
you do this little part for ie? I have to do a 
demonstration in Arbuckle; would you come alonc 

and do this thing that you know how to do?" By 
involving people in the work you're doing, you 
develop friendships. 

EX: What are some of your present goals? 

VC: One of my goals is to perform a thousand 
endowments for the dead. I've always felt guilty 
for not having done more temple work and felt that 
it's just for old people, you know. So I decided, 
“Now that the temple is so close, I'll do more 
temple work." For a while, I kept thinking, "Well, 
am I just wasting my time sitting here? I know 
everything by heart. I'm just sitting here, and I 
wonder if anybody is going to be benefited by this.” 
I'm ashamed to tell you, but I really had some 
questions like that in my mind, I decided I'd have 
to pray about it. I thought, "If I'm going to 
spend this much time, I want to be sure." So I 
prayed and fasted for a few days. Early the fol- 
lowing morning I asked myself, “Am I going to go 
to the temple today?" I knelt down and prayed 
with more fervency that I can remember for a long 
time. I really needed to have an answer for this. 
I had no sooner finished my prayer when I qlanced up 
and on the wall in front of me was a picture of a 
woman, as if it were being projected with a slide 
projector. She was a lovely looking person about 
forty. The picture was of her profile; she had a 
pink, high-necked blouse on and a gray skirt, with 
her hair done up high on her haad. I don't know 
how long the picture stayed there til] it just 
faded away. I was wide awake; it wasn't an hallu- 
cination. So I got up and hurried to the temple. 
After I finished one name I decided to do another. 
I was going down the escalator when someone said, 
“Thank you, Sister Cutler." I turned around to see 
who it was, but there was not a soul on the escala- 
tor, in back of me or in front or anywhere. It was 
a special manifestation for me, and I decided then 
that I would do a thousand names. I'd like to 
have a thousand friends like that woman. I've 
been blessed so abundantly all my life that I con- 
sider these my payback years. 


I had 
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Arnold (cont.) 


Marilyn: I think the best place for her to be 
is here. She'll be able to function actively in the 
Church. If she went elsewhere, it miqht be too easy 
for her to jump the other way, to cet in with people 
who say, "Well, there's no room for you in the 
Church." She might be impressionable enough to 
simply say, “Well, that's right." At B.Y.U., a 
young woman seeking answers can stay firmly in the 
Church--she can see women who are working through 
this problem, or who have worked through it. 


Exponent: Where does she see those women? 
Marilyn: Teaching here. 
Exponent: You think that this is the messane 


she gets from most of the women teachers she has? 

Marilyn: I don't know. I think she gets it 
from some of them. And I think she also is in 
closer contact with women on the general boards, 
with the Relief Society and the Young Women, 

Exponent: And are these people qoing to enter 
into a dialoque with her about alternatives open to 
women? 

Marilyn: 1 think some of them will, 
some of them could. 

She'll also be in dialoque with other women 
Students dealing with the same thing and staying 
close to the Church. I believe as you do, Elouise-- 
whatever individual people may do, God is not a 
sexist. The young woman we're talking about has qot 
to come to that realization and recognize that the 
problems are not doctrinal, are not gospel problems; 
they are problems that some people have, and some of 
those people happen to be in the Church. You don't 
learn that outside the Church; you come to that 
understanding within it, 

Exponent: How did you feel about the 
[A.S.B.Y¥.U.] Women's Conference this year? This was 
our first. 

Marilyn: 1 felt very qood about it, especially 
for a first crack. And there was a different tone 
about it than about some others I've attended at 
other universities. At our conference, there was 
loving concern instead of belligerence. And a feel- 
ing that we can work within the framework of the 
Church to realize ourselves as women. 

jonent: When LDS women come to you concerned 
about what B.Y.U. is doing with women's issues, 
worried that we are doing too much, what specifically 
are they afraid of, or unhappy about? 

Marilyn: They're concerned about creating the 
conflict you described a while aao. 

Exponent: In themselves? 

Marilyn: In students. The loudest cry I hear 
is that now women students feel they have to pursue 
a career, they have to make some qreat contribution 
in a profession or politics or something else, or 
somehow they're not doing their job. They feel 
we've made it sound as if a woman cannot find ful- 
fillment solely in the home. 

jonent: Isn't it true that many of these 
women who come to you are themselves working women? 

Marilyn: Yes, most of them are. Most of them 
are single, widowed, or divorced. So they feel that 
they are working because they have to. 

Exponent: Yet they don't see themselves as 
visible successful women? 

Marilyn: No, they seem not to. That's always 
seemed strange to me. They don't want to rock the 
boat; they don't want attention called to the fact 
that they are successful professional women, They 
are women in conflict. They are workino, they have 
doctorates, yet they do not want to counsel the 
Students to go on for advanced education. They want 
to counsel those students to get married and have 
families. 

Exponent: Let's talk about single women in the 
Church. Wherein do we make our own problems and 
wherein do other Church members make things difficult 
for us as single women? 

Marilyn: The single woman's biqqest mistake is 
feeling sorry for herself. When I was working on the 
Relief Society committee for lessons, we interviewed 
quite a few single women, Most of the younger single 
women were playing the waitina game; meanwhile, life 
was slipping by. That's destructive. Life must be 
meaningful now. 

Concerning our divorced women, my impression is 
that most of them come on too strong. I've talked 
with bishops who confirm this: the women are over- 
eager. On the other hand, both divorced women and 
widows suffer when married women are instantly 
Suspicious of them. The married women grasp their 
husbands to their bosoms and are upset if the men 
do little repair jobs or services, or show simple 
friendliness to the divorcees and widows. 

As far as other people's mistakes: well, Church 
members often treat us as oddities. Some bishops 
are very uneasy with older single women. And despite 
their good intentions, “super-care" also sends out 
the signal that says "misfit." This treatment is 
driving many from their wards. If only they would 
treat us as any other women in the ward. 

Exponent: President Oaks has made a couple of 
important speeches on attitudes toward women. How 
would you summarize his stand? 

Marilyn: I think I'd quote that statement he 
made that the doctrinal principles of the patriar- 
chal order and priesthood government do not apply 
in the market place. Women are not to be treated 
differently in the academic world, as far as promo- 
tions and jobs and education are concerned, simply 
because they are women. 

Exponent: I have heard a faculty member sucaest 
that the day may come when teaching at B.Y.U. would 


1 think 





be a priesthood callino. 
that? 

Marilyn: We're a lot farther from that now than 
when the school was first established. I can't im- 
aqine that happening. Just look at the women teach- 
ing 4ook of \ormon classes now, and soon women will 
be teaching Gospel Principles classes. We didn't 
have that ten years ano. 

Exponent: Do you feel aood about women teachina 
the S00k of ‘ormon and other religion classes? 

Marilyn: I should say I do. 

Exponent: You don't think that somehow there's 
a dimension missing when they are taught by non- 
Priesthood holders? 

Marilyn: Oh, goodness no, You don't have to 
have the priesthood to understand qospel principles 
and convey them to students. Women in the Church 
have tended to leave the doctrinal matters, the 
study of the gospel and so on, to men, except for a 
few women who have gone on missions, Well, women 
really can't get into the Kingdom on a husband's 
knowledge or a father's knowledge, or a priesthood 
holder's knowledge of the gospel. By having women 
teach religion, we're essentially saying to young 
women across campus, "Women can learn and teach and 
have as much responsibility for knowing the qospel 
as men do,” 

Exponent: This position has involved a lot of 
sacrifice for you, Marilyn, maybe in some respects 
one of the oreatest sacrifices of your life as far 
as time and freedom oo. One of the things we're 
discussing in this issue of Exponent II is the di- 
chotomy between the gospel principle of sacrifice 
and the modern concept of self-fulfillment. How 
are you working this out in your own life? 

Marilyn: Well, most of the time I feel I will 
be very glad to be through with the job. It's 
ironic: I believe one reason President Oaks appoint- 
ed me was because I am the way I am. And I am the 
way I am because I climb mountains and play tennis. 
Bue because of this appointment, I climb and play 
ess. 

Exponent: Now in the broader sense, concernina 
women generally, what do you think about sacrifice? 

Marilyn: Some of the best mothers I know, who 
have given the most to and for their children, have 
also done for themselves. They haven't slain them- 
selves on their children's altar, but they have done 
things with their children and for their children in 
ways that have been very ‘fulfilling for them too. 

Exponent: You have become a very visible per- 
son--a very “high profile" woman at B.Y.U. and in 
Utah and in the Church. People look at you and say, 
"There's a woman who has arrived." Yet surely there 
must be personal qoals left for you? 

Marilyn: Yes. I want to be one of the best 
Willa Cather scholars in the country. 


What do you think about 


Exponent: Why your interest in the writings 
of Willa Cather? Z 
Marilyn: I think there's just a natural affin- 


ity because of her feeling for the land. 

Exponent; Church members are concerned that 
so much fiction and literature generally is neaative 
and depressing. Do you see any signs of a more af- 
firmative national or world literature? I'm not 
talking about Mormon literature now, but on the na- 
tional scene? 

Marilyn: I see quite a bit of affirmative lit- 
erature. In fact, I'm going to start putting to- 
gether an anthology of it, maybe this summer. And 
I see, instead of the rah-rah kind of positive votce 
we have heard in some of the second- or third-rate 
literature, a new interest in really affirming the 
human being, and his worth as a person, 

Marilyn Arnold has climbed a different kind of 
mountain in the last year, and hae vietaa now that 
she didn't have before. Despite what she says, one 
doubts that she would retrace her steps tf she could. 
She gives a very clear impression of being both able, 
and willing, to march off in the new direction that 
lies ahead of her. 








“Title IX ie tie section of the Education Amend- 
mente of 1972 that forbids federal assietance to 
any education program that practices diecrimina- 


tion on tne basis of sex. BYU announced last fall 
that it would not comply with certain portions of 
the Title IX regulatione. Specifically, the trust- 
ees repudiated siz sections of the rules, which 
they said would allow the federal government to 
regulate even those programs or activities not aup- 
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_ School Psychologist 





Presently, 1 am employed as a school psycholo- 
gist. ‘ly duties require ne to visit a different 
school each day of the week and to respond to re- 
ferrals from teachers and principals of children 
with emotional and learning problems. I also work 
extensively with the special education program in 
the school district. 

During my visits, I have made some brief ob- 
servations that might be beneficial to those involv. 
ed in the rearing of children. My intentions are 
not to point out a specific family or families and 
reveal their flaws, nor to make parents feel guilty 
or defensive. I am very much aware of the complex 
nature of family life and do not believe that any 
set of simplistic rules will serve to celestialize 
all families. My purpose here is to state some 
general characteristics that I have seen in chil- 
dren and in tne families of children that nave 
Problems at school. These observations have hel ped 
me to be a better parent and I hope they will be of 
help to others. 

t, I nave observed that most of the chil- 

emotional and/or learning problems in ti 
public school are boys. The ratio is about 1:15-- 
I have referred to me one girl to fifteen boys as 
problems in the classroom. One girl is enrolled in 
the district special education programs for every 
15 boys. This statistic certainly has many impli- 
cations that should be the subject of careful re- 
search, 

Second, the problem child has a poor image of 
himself (and I can say "himself" without any fear 
of gender favoritism). More specifically, these 
children do not perceive themselves with a very 
favorable self-concept. They usually have annoy- 
ing habits. They are typically clumsy, for example. 
As a result of these habits, their peers do not 
interact with them. If the child attempts, with 
some coaching, to interact with his peers, he is 
rebuffed because his annoying behavior is stj11 
manifest. These children lack the confidence or 
willingness to put forth effort in many aspects of 
their lives. 

Parents can help such children by building 
general confidence in their ability to change, and 
by gently helping them overcome unpleasant personal 
habits. In partial remedy, these children respond 
to praise much more than does the “typical” child. 
An "I care" attitude and messages which say, "I 
like you--maybe I don't like the things you do, but 
I like you" --works well also. 

Third, children singled out as having problems 
in school with which they need assistance and direc- 
tion do not know how to pay attention or follow 
instructions. Frankly, this negative behavior is 
learned in the home. Lack of routine and follow- 
through are common characteristics of the parents 
of such children. In consultation, these parents 
either make it clear that they do not care, or 
promise to implement a given suggestion about how 
to deal with the child in the home, but fail to 
keep the promise. There is a definite lack of 
thinking and planning about tomorrow. Organization 
and good management are not valued. 

By routine, I do not mean to suggest that each 
day, every day of the week, breakfast must be at 
exactly eight o'clock, for example. Rather, ina 
home with dependable routine, breakfast does take 
place, and the child can expect its occurrence with- 
in the same hour or so on most mornings. One nutri- 
tionist who works with disadvantaged children says 
that routine is so completely lacking in the lives 
of these boys and girls that most of them have never 
sat down to a table that was set for a meal--they 
simply catch as catch can, eating from pots on the 
stove or foraging in the refrigerator. 

Another example of non-follow-through 1s often 
found when parents of a child who is below grade 
level in his reading are not willing consistently 
to set aside time to listen to that child read. 

Fourth, the children I see in special educa- 
tion programs or in trouble generally at school are 
either lacking in supervision in the home or else 
receiving an overdose of such supervision. It is 
hard, of course, to keep a good perspective here, 
but here is a useful guide: take a friendly, in- 
verested concern for your child's academic progress-- 
help him move along at normal rates--but do not | 
pressure him to excel if his talents obviously lie 
elsewhere. Above all, do not look to your child 
for your own sense of achievement. 

Again, may I state that the above are simply 
observations of a school psychologist. My purpose 
is not to criticize but to state observations that 
might not ordinarily be brought to the attention 
of parents. I hope my notes may help others to 
avoid problems for their eternal peers who have been 
given to them as a precious stewardship. 





















































































Vicky Burgess-Olsen 


ported with federal fwidsa; would give the govern- 
ment the authority to decide whether the institu- 
tion qualified for a religious exemption from some 
portions of the lay; would forbid the wiiversity 
from requesting information from an applicant about 
pregnancy, abortion, or marital status; would nulli- 
fy tts dress code; would prohibit private donors 
from designating single-sex soholarships; aid would 
regulate wiiversity athletic offerings. 
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~ Wherefore, lift up thy heart and rejoice” 


I really believe that one reason we come to 
earth is to experience certain joys that we could 
not experience through any other means. The 93rd 
section of the Doctrine & Covenants, in verses 33 
and 34, suggests that a true fulness of joy comes 
only when spirit and element, or body, are joined. 
Our earthly bodies, in union with our spirits, are 
intended to bring us joy. To me, living with joy 
is a significant part of living the Gospel. 

Maybe we should talk first about the things 
that get in the way of our living with joy, and 
then talk later about the things that contribute 
positively to our so living. 

Things that minder us 
One thing that I be us from 
experiencing joy is spending our lives for things 
that finally are wortnless. The question Thoreau 
asked again and again was, What do you spend your 

life for? In his chapter titled "Cconony" in 
walden, he's talking about expenditure, Lut he's 
talking about the expenditure of life rather than 
of money. And though we may think we are spending 
only money for something, we are in truth spending 
ourselves. Our lives are consumed in earning 
money for things, and further consumed in tending 
to them. This is Thoreau's definition of cost: 
"|. The cost of a thing is the amount of what I 
will call life which is required to be exchanged 
for it, immediately or in the long run." He further 
indicates that we become the slaves-of the things 
we supposedly own: "I am wont to think that men 
are not so much the keepers of herds as herds are 
the keepers of men, the former are so much the 
freer." He says of certain enterprises, they "cost 
more.than they come to." 

A friend of mine in the East, a teacher and 
also president of the local teachers’ organization, 
found that her life was too harried. It was being 
used up for things that maybe weren't so very 
important. One day, just a few years ago, when 
jobs were not easy to come by, she brought herself 
to a screeching halt. At the end of the contract 
year, she turned in her resignation. She had no 
offers or knowledge of any other jobs that she 
might acquire at that time, but she decided that 
she was going to have a year or two to collect 
herself and start living again. By doing odd jobs, 
like harvesting vegetables and fruit, she earned 
enough to buy a season pass to Whiteface ski resort. 
She spent that year skiing, reading, thinking, and 
doing odd jobs at night. She has since rejoined 
the regular work force, but those couple of years 
were very, very important to her. She had enough 
sense to stop spending her life on what for her 
were the wrong things. 

A second thing that I believe hinders us from 
experiencing joy is negating the present by living 
only for some hoped-for future day when all our 
needs will be met and all our desires fulfilled. 

So often I hear my students say, "I'll be so glad 
to get out of here!" All they want to do is get 
finished with schoo) and start what they think is 
life. My reply to them is always, “But life is now. 
It's not going to begin magically at the time you 
receive your diploma. All happiness is not going 
to begin at the moment that you graduate from col- 
lege." Your life is every day, and if it's not 
good alono the way, then I think you should do 
something to change it. Wake life good every day, 
and don't lose your present in looking toward some 
supposedly marvelous future that may never material- 
ize. If your present is unfulfilled, your future 
will likely be unfulfilled also. 

A friend of mine in Wisconsin lived in constant 
agony because she was not married. All she wanted 
was to be married, and she was worried sick that 
she would never marry. She was, by the way, at the 
ripe old age of 23, I believe. I tried to reason 
with her, to urge her to build a meaningful life, 
now, as a single person. Maybe she would never 
marry, maybe she would. If she continued her 
education, or sought good job opportunities, or 
pursued exciting hobbies, how much more could she 
potentially bring to a marriage if that opportu- 
nity came. But she couldn't see it that way, and 
so she wasted her life. She lost every day by 
believing that her life hadn't really started yet. 
I can't say it emphatically enough: don't play 
that kind of waiting game. Live today, and tomor- 
row you'l] be alive also. Walt Kelly, the 
cartoonist, wrote: "Too soon we breast the tape, 
and too late we realize that the fun lay in the 
running." I think that's the key: the fun is in 
the running. An old Chinese proverb says, "The 
road is better than the inn." Is arriving--say at 
graduation or at some other point--really as mean- 
ingful or as fun as working toward it? When you 
arrive, what have you except a sheet of paper? It 
is the experience, not the diploma, that is of real 
value. It's being in the race, being in the swim, 
that really brings joy. Think of it this way: 
What's more fun, Christmas Day, or the two weeks 
preceding it, when you are in the midst of prepara- 
tions for it? 

Things that can help ua to live joyfully 

Moving from things that can hinder you from 
experiencing joy, let's talk about things that can 
help you to live joyfully. First, I would urge 
you to maintain, or, if you have lost it already, 
regain your sense of wonder. Become more aware of 
your own aliveness. See again through the eyes of 
a child. 






Maybe one of the most important discoveries a 
person can make in this life is the discovery that 
he is alive. In his marvelous book Dandelion Wine, 
Ray Bradbury tries to verbalize a boy's uncon- 
scious feelings about the moment when he discovers 
that he's alive. The bey feels his toes creaking 
way down in his sneakers, and he becomes aware, in 
this moment of realization, that ten million pores 
on his body open and all the hairs on his body grow 
a millionth of an inch. How do you talk about 
being alive? How do you experience aliveness? 
Poets have tried to do something like that for us, 
but it's not the sort of thing that can be done by 
proxy. Drop your sophistication, drop your 
facades, drop your self-consciousness, drop your 
fears of being scorned by living dead people. 
Don't be afraid to be excited, or to show that you 
like things. It seems to be the "in" thing to be 
cool, to be bored these days. What does it take 
to get us excited anymore? Things have to be 
higher- and higher-pitched, to provide greater and 
greater stimuli. When we have a "Towering 
Inferno," then we have to have an “Earthquake” and 
a "Jaws" and a "Hindenburg"--and who knows what 
will come next. But a child can delight in very 
small things. A child doesn't have to be stimu- 
Jated by great and powerful things; it can wonder 
at a butterfly's wing or a blade of grass. Remem- 
ber that Whitman, who wrote all his life about 
"leaves of grass," said that "a mouse is miracle 
enough to stagger sextillions of infidels." Isaiah 
might have had something like this in mind when he 
said, "A little child shall lead them." Let your 
senses be open; experience fully the earth and its 
wonders; love without guile, without seeking some- 
thing in return; love simple things. 

There's another wonderful passage in Dandelion 
Wime that talks about greatgrandmother, who, at age 
ninety, has decided that she wants to quit while 
it's still fun. So she simply takes herself to the 
upper chambers in the house, lies down on her bed, 
and prepares to experience the one last thing that 
she hasn't relished yet in this life; and of course 
that is death. The others in her family are not 
quite so willing to see her go, however, and twelve- 
year-old Douglas comes to her bedside quite con- 
cerned. But notice what he's concerned about, and 
the question he asks her tells us a great deal 
about the way she has lived her life. This is what 
he asks: "Grandma, who'll shingle the roof next 
spring?" That had always been her job and her joy. 
"Douglas," she whispers to him, “don't ever let 
anyone do the shingles unless it's fun for them." 
She tells him to ask, come April, "Who'd like to 
fix the roof?" and then to watch very carefully for 
“whichever face lights up." That's the one you 
want, she tells him, because that's the one who'll 
joy in doing that task. She says it's wonderful 
up there on top of the roof on a clear spring morn- 
ing with the smells and the birds and the sky. 
Greatorandma was a woman who lived well each day, 
who put zest into common things, who served all her 
life, who loved every bit of life, and who even 
looked forward to experiencing death because it was 
one more thing to know and feel. 

Cultivate awareness. I don't believe that the 
Lord gave us senses only for our protection. He 
gave us senses also for our joy. The Lord has 
created lovely things on this earth in order to 
make our lives more meaningful and more joyful. 

He seems to confirm this in the 59th section of 
the Dootrine 4 Covenants, verses 18 and 19, where 
He says that "all things which come of the earth" 
are for the “benefit and the use of man, both to 
please the eye and to gladden the heart." He goes 
on to say that these things are "for food and for 
raiment," but adds that they are also "for taste 
and for smell, to strengthen the body and to en- 
liven the soul." How could we argue with that? I 
really don't believe we were intended to be harried 
and harrassed, 

Perhaps we need to cultivate being more con- 
scious; it may well be as important as doing. 

Most assuredly, our achievement complexes sometimes 
get in our way, and we forget how to be. If we 
know only how to do, we risk losing opportunities 
for the spiritual quickening that can come in quiet 
hours. Thoreau speaks of growing times for him- 
self when he simply lets himself be, when he took 
time for meditation: 

I did not read books the first sum- 

mer; I hoed beans. Nay, I often did 

better than this. There were times when 

I could not afford to sacrifice the bloom 

of the present moment to any work, 

whether of the head or hands. I love a 

broad margin to my life. Sometimes, in 

a summer morning, having taken my ac- 

customed bath, I sat in my sunny doorway 

from sunrise till noon, rapt in a revery, 

amidst the pines and hickories and 

sumachs, in undisturbed solitude and 

stillness, while the birds sang around 

or flitted noiseless through the house, 

until by the sun falling in at my west 

window, or the noise of some traveller's 

wagon on the distant highway, I was re- 
minded of the lapse of time. I grew in 

those seasons like corn in the night, 

and they were far better than any work 

of the hands would have been. 

My second piece of advice for joyful living ts 


this: Discover your loves and follow them. Find 


out who you are and what it is that is for you. It 
was a long time before I really learned who I was. 
I believed for a long time that I was the standard 
product that my family and neighbors and teachers 
had produced out of our standard environment. I 
did al] the regular things--I even bought a sewing 
machine! I have since had the good sense to give 
it to my mother who likes to sew. Now, I like to 
cook and that's fine. But why should a woman who 
hates to sew, sew just because she is a woman? 
Does a man have to tune-up his own car? Of course 
not. But he should if he dikes it- t 

Finally, I awoke to answer some of the other 
calls ringing way down inside of me somewhere-- 
long-distance calls they were. It was like finding 
what I had always been but had never known. I 
found I wasn't the image of me that my parents and 
I had clung to hopefully for years. I was someone 
else. I discovered, contrary to all our beliefs 
about me, that 

. I would rather cook and eat around 

a campfire than in the fanciest kitchen 

or restaurant. 

. Nothing liberates my spirit like 
donning old corduroy shorts and a pair 

of scruffy hiking boots. 

S . I have to get to the tops of moun- 

tains, come rain or wind or nightfall. 

. . . I am more at home in the desert-- 

following narrow river gorges, trudging 

through deep, dry sand, walking up un- 
believable angles on sticky red rock-- 

than anywhere else. 

. I would climb a mountain to find 
a desert. a 

. I love winter with a passion best 
expressed by gliding over snow with long 
boards attached to my feet. 

. I would rather hear a canyon wren's 
crystal notes cascading down a canyon 

wall than go to Europe or Hawaii. 

. . - I would rather play one game of 

basketball than watch fifty. 

* . I am happy even though I am not 

married, and if I do marry, I expect to 

be that same happy person. 

. I can weep at the beauty of a poem. 
. I do not like to sew and never will. 
z . I do not like to eat or sleep on 
a schedule. 
. I have also discovered that my 

parents could not love me more, not even 

if I had turned out to be what we had 

always assumed I would. 

Discovering yourself is not being a rebel in 
any sense of the term. It is, rather, fulfilling 
the measure of your being. What you will discover 
when you discover yourself and your loves is that 
your loves are actually gifts--gifts from a loving 
Father. Some people are blessed with the gift of 
music, and that is their love and their joy. I am 
blessed with a love for the out-of-doors and a love 
for the written word. Those are my gifts and my 
joy. I regard them as gifts, even spiritual gifts, 
for they nourish my spirit and fill my empty 
places. To deny these gifts, to fail to pursue 
these loves, is to turn aside from the Lord's of- 
ferings to us, his offerings to help us realize at 
least one great purpose of our being--to have joy. 

We are told in the Doctrine 4 Covenants, of 
course, that in this world our joy is not full. 

We must experience some grief and sorrow and pain, 
but that is no reason to consign ourselves to 
misery. In the very next verse (101:37) we are 
told to "care for the soul, and for the life of the 
soul" rather than to care simply for the body. We 
need to live for something other than piling up 
things around us, for something besides creature 
comforts, for something other than a promotion or 
a raise. We need to begin the cultivation of our 
souls through discovering what things do indeed 
lift us, and allowing those things space in our 
lives. 

I turn to Thoreau again, because I think he 
has written what is perhaps the best conclusion to 
my talk. He bears personal testimony to the fact 
that life can and should be joyful: “If the day 
and the night are such that you greet them with 
joy, and life emits a fragrance like flowers and 
sweet-scented herbs, is more elastic, more starry, 
more immortal, -- that is your success. . . . The 
true harvest of my daily life is somewhat as 
intangible and indescribable as the tints of morn- 
ing or evening. It is a little star-dust caught, 
a segment of the rainbow which I have clutched." 
Maybe what I have tried to talk about today is a 
little bit of the star-dust I have caught in my 
life and a segment of the rainbow which I have 
clutched. Like Thoreau, I can really speak best 
about the things I know, the things that are true 
for me. May you open all your senses. May you 
discover and pursue your loves. May you have joy, 
I pray. 


‘arilyn Arnold 

From tne opening address of 
the A.5.U.Y.U, ilonen's Confer- 
ence, February 12, 1976 


Sports 





What are women doing to keep fit in Utah 
Valley these days? Jogging and running are gain- 
ing in popularity (though in no way approaching 
the mania current in San Francisco--or even Salt 
Lake City) and, almost overnight, the Nordic 
skiing (cross-country) fans seem to have multi- 
plied into a small army, complete with knickers 
and bright back-packs. But nothing can compare 
with the dramatic rise of RACQUETBALL. 

You find devotees everywhere. The young 
woman who served us lunch at the Tiffin Room goes 
to the courts twice a week. High school students 
are taking advantage of the new facilities at 
Provo High (where you can get a free swim for the 
price of your court fee). BYU faculty women are 
taking up the sport in ever-greater numbers. And 
the BYU women students seem to have found the 
Yellow Brick Road, to judge by the regularity with 
which many of them stride down to the P.E£. building 
for a game. 

During the '50's and the early ‘60's, most 
women had never even seen a racquetball court. (The 
sport is also called paddle-ball, but there is no 
national association under that name.) The courts 
were all in such off-limits places as the YMCA, or 
off the men's dressing rooms at the local college. 
Then a few adventuresome women bribed custodians to 
sneak them into the courts when the men were gone. 
They loved the game and started spreading the word. 
flow there's no stopping the aficionados: omen 
have discovered the great game of racquetball, and 
courts are becoming available to meet the demand. 

“Racquetball is my favorite game to teach," 
says Phyllis Jacobson, chairman of Women's Physical 
Education at B.Y.U. She explains the game's popu- 
larity with women: “Women like racquet sports. But 
for many women, a tennis racket is unwieldy. The 
paddleball racket is shorter, and requires less 
strength in the wrists. 

She goes on to explain other reasons why 
beginners--women and men alike--enjoy racquetball 
so much, “For one thing, the ‘caged ball’ can't 
eet away, as it can in tennis. You don't spend a 

ot of time chasing a ball that has gone out of 


play. And then, there is such great opportunity 


High on the Mountain Top 





Racquetball 


for immediate success. When I teach it, I have 
students playing actual games the second day of 
class. You can't do that in tennis. Then, too, 
as long as you get two players of roughly the same 
ability, you can have a good game. You can play it 
slow or fast, and still get a good work-out and a 
lot of playing satisfaction.” 

Despite its appeal to the beginner, the sport 
can become a game of great skill and strategy. 
After the initial strokes are mastered, an exciting 
element is learning how the ball is going to rico- 
chet off all those walls and ceiling so that you 
can move to the right spot as it comes off the 
front wall. As skill develops, the speed and in- 
tensity of the game increases, and players begin 
to look for partners or opponents who can sustain 
the level of competition they want. 

One B.Y.U. student (a young woman with a soft 
voice, waist-length raven hair, and long, polished 
fingernails) said, "My roommate won't come into the 
court with me any more. Once I get in there, I 
become super-competitive. I go for the kill:" A 
second woman reports the results of a three-game set 
with a fellow who prides himself on his skill. "He 
took the first one, and gloated arrogantly. That 
bugged me, so I geared up and really went at it. I 
took the second and the third games. As we were 
walking back to campus, the fellow kept whapping me 
on the rear with his racket. He pretended to be 


just teasing me, but I could tell he was venting real 


frustration: 
Racquetball is generally played by two people 
(singles), three (“cut-throat”), or four (doubles). 
It is played in a 4-walled court longer than it is 
wide; and all parts of the court--walls, floor, and 
ceiling--are in-bounds. There are two parallel 
lines across the floor near the center of the court. 
The person starting the game stands between these 
lines, drops a small rubber ball to the floor, then 
hits it to the front wall. Her opponent must then 
hit the ball from wherever it rebounds. They alter- 
nate hits, using all walls and the ceiling, until 
someone makes a mistake. If the receiver erred, tie 
server gets a point; if the server erred, the re- 
ceiver gets to serve. The usual game is 21 points. 


Living in the Pacific Northwest, I have been 
near the Cascade Mountain range for years, but only 
discovered ruqged hiking and climbing after a class 
in outdoor land survival in 1972. I have always 
loved the out-of-doors, but had never scheduled the 
time needed to really get into it. The survival 
experience changed all that--I was converted to the 
outdoor lifestyle in dress, action, and thought. 
Everything I did was related--the words and music I 
liked, the books read for pleasure, and the close 
friends I chose. Every free weekend night was 
spent in the wilds, steeping around campfires, cook- 
ing orimitively and trying to control the choking 
happiness I found in the wilderness. 

For several summers, each day off was spent 
climbing Cascade peaks, usually in company with my 
sister, who shared the same feelinas toward the out- 
of-doors. Our deep relationshin was solidified dur- 
ing those times. 

The highlight of my mountaineering exoerience 
came in the summer of 1973. We joined a party of 
men and boys who planned to climb Mt. Rainier, the 
second highest peak in the continental United 
States. At first, they were reluctant to have us 
along, being caught up in the traditional male at- 
titudes toward women. We insisted on going, and 
with our younger brother's endorsement (he knowing 
the details of our physical training program), we 
were admitted. 

The story of the climb is a Jona and involved 
one. The week before departure, I developed a 
sharp nain in my left leq, but just stopped joq- 
ging on it. The night before we left, I was up 
until 4 a.m., worrying about my foot. But I 
would not let it prevent me from qoinn. At depar- 
ture, we could hardly contain our excitement and 
devoured mountaineering books during the 4-hour 
approach drive. 

There were four younger boys and three men in 
our party. The climb took two days, the second of 
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Dr. Jacobson reminds novice racquetballers to 
exercise basic common sense and caution. Because 
of the stop-and-start nature of the game, a player 
should be working on general conditioning of the 
cardio-vascular system if she is serious about 
racquetball; she should not play to the point of 
exhaustion; and she should play with opponents of 
roughly her same level of skill, or those who will 
slow down their game to accommodate hers. Other 
devotees of the game (who insist on anonymity:) add 
one more caveat: if you discover a player who is 
consistently careless, repeatedly hitting others 
with the racquet while playing, or worse yet, not 
watching where you are before firing a ball off, 
don't get on the court with her: Some people are 
accident-prone; with others, it's no accident! 

With these few pointers in mind, take up your 
racquets and join the ranks of women who are making 
paddleball part of their lives. 


Margo LeVitre 
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which was roped glacier travel. At one rest stop 
the men and boys complained that they could go no 
further (because of fatique or altitude sickness). 
I had never felt better, and kept mentally singing 
"Stairway to Heaven." I remember wondering aloud 
if getting to heaven was really this easy. A 
white-out (blizzard) hit near the summit, and we 
had a decision to make--turn around and retreat, 
or follow the radio-contacted auided party to the 
summit. We chose to 9d on, and were rewarded at 
the summit with a view of white nothingness. There 
was not even time to stop and drink. We had to 

get down before the storm trapped us. But I will 
never forget the cry of one man when my sister and 
I reached the volcano rim: “ALL RIGHT! TWO CHICKS 
MADE IT!" We had beaten all the others in our 
party (except for the man on our rope) and felt 
triumphant over ourselves and over them. 

The trip down was very pea because of my 
leg, and I half-walked, half-slid the entire way. 
That was one blight on the trip. En route down, 
our "leader" managed to get us lost in the storm 
for six hours. I knew when we took the wrong turn 
and tried to tell him, but he just snarled, "It is 
not, GIRL!" I was furious, but had no cholee ex- 
cept to follow our leader--a basic of good mountain- 
eering. We made it back safely and I have been on 
many hikes since, but that one remains a highlight 
to me. For several weeks, I was on crutches 
(stress fracture from jogging and hiking) but never 
rearetted the trip. Compared to many of the moun- 
tains that have been climbed by men and women, the 
route we took on Mt. Rainier wasn't difficult. But, 
it was dangerous, challenging, and thrilling, and a 
good peak for my first big ascent. Many more to 
come...» 


Marjorie McEntire 
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Hirsute Toes 


When I was thirteen and first started shaving 
wy legs of that ugly and utterly useless hair, I 
noticed that I was afflicted with yet another 
horrible curse. There were hairs growing out of 
the tops of my big toes: I was disgusted, as well 
as self-pitying, and wondered why it had happened 
tome. From that moment until about a year ago, 
yhenever I went through the ritual of shaving my 
legs, my big toes got an angry swipe or two as well. 

Last year I decided that shaving my legs and 
toes was inconsistent with my newly raised con- 
sciousness, and I defiantly let my hair grow where 
{twould. I have since started shaving my legs 


training in matters physical. 
my days these last ten years focusing my attention 
entirely on the body and its functions. 
thing about how it works. 
when friends tell me that they don't see how I can 
do what I do. 
foreign and unpleasant business of watching, feel- 
ing, smelling the body as it struggles to continue. 
Maybe the answer to their question is in the very 
way I phrased the last statement. 
body as somehow separate from the "real" person? 

As machines, even, which hinder, cause discomfort to, 


As a nurse, I have had a lot of experience and 
I have spent much of 


I know some- 
And I have puzzled often, 


They are repulsed by this somehow 


Do I view the 


again, but have not been able to include my toes. and even kill the “real” person somewhere inside 


I even gaze proudly down at them. from time to 
time and look at their fine crop of hair and wonder 
about myself. Not about my emotional self-- 
the bundle of emotions that are never there when I 
need them, and always there when I don't. Not the 
spiritual self--somehow always there, but on 
occasion cleverly hidden. 


them? Certainly my friends seem to view the body 
this way. 


I wonder if we don't see ourselves as great and 


potentially great beings (after all, we can become 
gods) bound and shackled with an ugly and cumber- 
some burden to overcome. 
Not my thinking self. I is never quite what we have in mind as a body. 


And that burdensome body 
It 


wnder, when I look at my hairy toes, about my is too big-bosomed, or hairy-armed, or long-footed, 


physical self. 
Why is it that we who revere the body so much 
that we expect to be lodged in it forever (and find I 


or short-waisted. 
too wide, its nose too long, its teeth too crooked. 


Its hair is too thin, its hips 


t walks with a wobble, talks with a squeaky voice, 


such joy in that expectation) go along wholeheart- and perspires too much, 


edly with the world’s view of our physical-ness? 
Would it be belaboring a point to say that s 


What would happen if we ceased looking at our- 
elves in comparison to someone else or to a pre- 


Yormons as a whole view themselves physically in conceived pattern? (Walk Zike a lady. Curl your hair 


only one of two ways? Either we are anxious about 1 
how well we adorn ourselves for the purpose of im- $s 


ike your sister. Nice girls shave their legs.) I 
aw a friend cry who welcomed the tears as they pour- 


pressing somebody else, or we are frustrated with ed down her face and even encouraged more, because 


the body when it won't work right, i.e. when we are t 


sick. deeply. 
to another's at that point; she was in touch with 


I contend that everything we are is communicat- 
ed by and to our physical selves. Even the spirit- hi 
wl communication that is so sacred and beautiful 
to us is lodged in us as physical beings. Body and t 
spirit cannot be separated in this life. The burn- A 
ing in our bosoms so often talked about--where does Cc 
that take place? What does burning feel like to ui 
you? A rush of light as you see all around you more a 
clearly? An intensifying of all of your nerve end- Ss 
ings as you feel from every part of you which is t 


panied by wet, welcome, unashamed tears? Is it 
warmth that starts from your center and radiates to 
your chest and stomach and then down your arms and 
legs? 





Take One Deep Breath 


Do you find it difficult to drop off to sleep at 
night? Are you unreasonably irritable with husband 
and children after a long day? (Aren't they all?) 
Does drowsiness affect your ability to concentrate 
at committee or Church meetings? 

If the above sounds like an advertisement for 
Sominex, Cope, and No-Doz, I would like to suqaest 
an alternative approach to these problems and pro- 
ducts. The alternatives I am about to suggest may 
fot appear as efficient when compared to taking a 
pill, but if mastered, they will not only be faster- 
acting but easier on the body as a whole. 

I have been experimenting with yoga for a number 
of years, but continue to find new uses for it. Re- 
cently, I was in a longish meeting and felt myself 
getting drowsy. I did not want to go to sleep; I 
knew the next speaker would be interesting. In- 
Stead of squirming surreptitiously to stir my blood 
l remembered the effects of yoga on my morning 
wakefulness. I assumed a comfortable sitting posi- 
tion, breathed in to the count of four, held the 
breath for sixteen counts, and let the breath out 
to the count of eight. (A note of caution: As 
with aZZ yoga exercises, begin gently, starting off 
with only one or two sets of the above routine.) 1 
was satisfied with the results: refreshed, alert, 
teady to listen and learn. 

Yoga can be used for body relaxation or awaken- 
ing. It is a discipline and science developed 
Over thousands of years by millions of practition- 
ers, which teaches us now to direct our bodies to 
Obey our will. The science has discovered exer- 
Ctises that massage and stimulate hard-to-manipu- 
late organs and seldom used muscles. (Liver, pan- 
creas, abdominal muscles, intestinal tract, spinal 
column, deep back muscles, and many others.) 

Yoga is also useful for develop.nag one's ability 
to concentrate. Concentration and meditation are 
almost interchangeable. Yoga has helped me to calm 
ty body which in turn helps me to concentrate and 
Meditate which in turn helps me to pray more effec- 
tively. 1 feel that intelligently and prayerfully 
Considered, yoga can supplement our nieditations and 
Prayers by giving us tried and tested methods of 
body and mind concentration. 

The unwashed generation of the sixties left us a 
legacy of sometimes useful, sonietimes confusing 
Philosophies and advice. As Latter-day Saints, we 
are admonished to seek out the truth in all things. 

experience with yoga has taught me a helpful 
Way in which to integrate temporal and spiritual 
activities. 




























June Fulmer 


exposed to life? A calm, cool peace that is accom- in maturity. 


the quart poured from me. 
taken off my glasses, and become aware of myself, 
as the odors, aches, moisture and sounds of heavy 


he tears let her know that she really did feel that 
She was not comparing her body's responses 


er own body, and her own feelings. 

Another thing I wonder about: Do we get all 
he joy from our bodies that the Creator intended? 
t the advice of a friend, I bit into an apple and 
hewed very slowly, fighting the urge to swallow, 
ntil I could taste its crisp tang in my whole mouth 
ind throat. The experience was so vivid that I was 
ure I hadn't lost those taste buds in my cheeks 
hat we all have as children, but supposedly lose 
I didn't swallow until it was liquid. 
I have played and worked so hard that sweat by 
Then I have sat down, 





Health and Beauty 


The first great law of beauty, as of health, is 


Pure water is the best of all agents 
of cleanliness. It is most favorable to the beauty 
of the skin and complexion when luke warm. After 
such a bath, the skin becomes softer, more flexible, 
sleek and glossy. The body should always be rapidly 
and thoroughly dried, and a brisk walk of some ac- 
tive exercise or other for a few minutes afterward 
will be advantageous. 

Exercise in the open air, and at all seasons, is 
a prime promoter of health. Walking when not car- 
ried to an excess, is one of the best methods of 
exercise. It acquires a regularity of movement, 
favorable to graceful development, especially of the 
chest and Jungs. Taken with a pleasant companion, 
or in a party of three or four, “it is better than 
when taken alone. You should walk briskly, so as to 
quicken the circulation, bring a good warmth to the 


cleanliness, 
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breathing fought for my attention. 
water: 


ee 


And the cool 
As I drank big gulps, I feZt the cold as 
it slid down my throat into my stomach, feZt it the 
whole way. 

Why our revulsion at what is natural--and part 
of us? An infant can look at you with great content- 
ment and accomplishment on her face as she realizes 


you are about to change her full diaper. Yet years 
later, this same person can be lying in an intensive 
care bed, just hours past a heart attack, and liter- 
ally risk her life to walk to the bathroom rather 
than use a bedpan. I have seen this stupid little 
drama acted out many times. How interesting that we 
look at things we--that is to say, our bodies--do, 
and are repulsed. 

I do not mean to suggest that we should enjov 
pain, wait with anticipation to be uncomfortable or 
dirty or unkempt. I mean to suggest that as these 
experiences are a part of our being, our existence, 
our experience, we should understand them, accept 
them, and, where possible, use them to be more fully 
alive. Some of what we are physically brings great 
excitement, joy, and pleasure. Would that we could 
expand and enlarge on those experiences: This part 
of us is a gift of our Father to allow us to be as 
he is, to use and to understand the eternal and 
ever-progressing life that he knows. What a bless- 
ing: 

More and more, I am coming to understand and 
accept and rejoice in my body--right down to the 
hairy toes. I recommend the process to you. 


Kris Brown 
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skin, and induce a moderate perspiration. Horseback 
exercise 1s particularly favorable to female form, 
attitude and grace. It is, moreover, held to be the 
best preventive of an excessive plumpness. 

Dancing is also an excellent exercise, but not as 
it is generally practiced. Nothing, in fact, can be 
more hurtful to the health than the fashionable 
balls in overcrowded rooms, where the atmosphere is 
hot and pestilential, the excitement intense and 
sensual, and the indulgence in eating and drinking 
excessive and untimely. The dance, to be healthful, 
should be in the open air, or in well-ventilated 
rooms, and should consist not of the stiff, mincing 
paces of the modern beau and bell, but of the hearty 
shake-downs and double-shuffles of their grandmoth- 
ers and grandsires. The game of battle-dore and 
shuttle-cock is good, and so is the “croquet™ now in 
vogue; but both should be played always in the open 
air, and with an out-door freshness of spirit, and 
not the tameness of drawing-room attitudes and man- 
ners. 

Gymnastics, or calisthentics, as they are some- 
times called, should be a branch of all education, 
and especially of that of girls.: Anthropology, or 
in fact any other ology, is comparatively un r= 
tant, when compared with that art which is essen- 
tial to the development of the physical vigor and 
beauty of women. It was in the gymnasium where the 
Greek woman formed herself into that immortal model 
of graceful proportion, which all admire and strive 
to imitate; but neither modern art, nor nature, un- 
less rarely, can reach. 

Finally, the best means of acquiring and preserv- 
ing good looks, and even health, is the proper cul- 
ture of the understanding and affections. A quick 
intelligence, and a gentle sentiment, will be re- 
flected purely in the coarsest medium, and endow the 
homeliest face with an attractiveness beyond that of 
all charms of mere form and complexion. Good humor 
has more to do with good health than is generally 
supposed. They re-act upon each other. 





Woman's Exponent 
15 August 1873 
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Husbands and Friends 





We were talking, like we used to, except now 
there was Baby--an innocent, but nonetheless 
real, nuisance. But I pretended that there was 
no difference. It was a little hard to discuss 
the Lebanese War, however, with Baby drooling 
down her shoulder. "He just spit up all over 
your arm," I observed. 

"Oh," said she, “it must be the heat." At 
this point, our Middle East debate surrendered to 
a perplexing discussion on Deleterious Effects of 
Sharp Temperature Increase on Baby, and I lost eye 
contact with Paula for the seventh time. But 
there really was no essential difference, I said 
to myself, except that her time is divided now be- 
tween Baby and me. I had, of course, forgotten 
Husband, who entered the living room a few minutes 
later. 

“What's there to eat?" hé demanded boldly, as 
Paula jumped guiltily to her feet. 

"Oh, I forgot all about supper. Just a minute, 
dear; I'll whip something up fast, if Carol wouldn't 
mind watching the baby." 

Tentatively I adjusted the child on my shoulder, 
hoping its digestion had by this time settled. ("If 
you're going to turn into a pig, my dear," said 
Alice, seriously, "I'll have nothing more to do with 
you.") And I once more reflected that nothing, 
really, had changed except for the addition of Hus- 
band and Baby. Oh, I had also noticed that Paula 
had grown more guarded in her affections toward me. 
She didn't seem as emotionally open nor as spontan- 
eous and free about touching. 

"You know what," I had ventured earlier that 
afternoon, "since you've been married, you haven't 
hugged me as much." 

"That's odd; I hadn't noticed," she murmured un- 
comfortably, and I was sorry I'd brought the subject 
up. 

It had been three years since Paula and I sat on 
the edge of our beds, chatting in the confidential 
late-night style that some roommates share. Because 
I knew Clark almost as well as I knew Paula, my 
separation anxiety had been mild. They were just 
two of my friends who would, in the future, be 
living together. Aside from that, I rationalized, 
their personalities would remain the same. 

But, disappointingly so, the new arrangement was 
awkward for us all. Close conversationwith him had 
ended with their engagement; but the feelings be- 
tween Paula and me (though we spent less time to- 
gether) didn't change until she was married. Even 
then, the change was so hard to define that at 
first I blamed it on myself. 

"I wonder," I would think when newly-wedded Clark 
returned from work and caught me there, in his 
house, talking to his wife, “if they wish I would 
leave so they can go to bed." but as it is not the 
polite thing to ask, "Would you two care to make 
love now?" I would, instead, excuse myself and bolt 
out the door. 

Sex was not the only subject we now avoided; al- 
most anything realistic about marriage and Clark 
was taboo--favorite subjects in the pre-marriage era. 
With the more personal topics vervoten, we turned 
to Relevant Issues, certainly not as interesting, 
but satisfying in an argumentative sort of way--un- 
til Baby came along. é 

Now it seemed impossible to sustain a meaningful 
conversation. So that afternoon-of-the-spitting-up 
baby, I decided that my dutiful contacts with Paula 
were not worth the strain. I also resolved that 
when I was married, I would 1) avoid overuse of the 
word "baby," no matter how distracting the child 
himself proved to be, 2) give equal time to husband 
and friends, 3) remain affectionate and open with 
my friends, and 4) discuss my personal life as I 
would were I still single. 

One of the most irritating comments my mother 
ever made (on days that I avowed "never to spank my 
children," or "never to use birth control," or 
“never to pull a chicken apart with my bare hands,") 


was: "You'll change your mind when you get married." 

"Oh misguided woman!" I thought, "Little do you 
comprehend the strength and determination of Carolyn 
Banks!" Yet after being married for only a year, 

I grow nearer and nearer to her provoking prophe- 
cies, 

Many things Aave changed with my change in 
marital status. I don't think my own experience is 
necessarily characteristic of all married women and 
their friendships. iy conception of a "friend," for 
instance, is that of a very close confidante and 
companion, around whom I don't have to measure words 
or conduct. Because any intense relationship re- 
quires an investment, I've seldom found time for 
more than onesor two "best friends" at once. On the 
other hand, I know women who have, by my definition, 
many “acquaintances" and consider them all] their 
friends. They would not, therefore, demand as much 
sharing from one person. My particular circum- 
stances (working full-time, coping with pregnancy, 
moving into a new ward) probably influence, if not 
cause, my present friendship-frustrations. 

Confidences, loyalty, trust--are these problem- 
words for every married woman? Probably not. Some 
are content to share only with their husbands, 
keeping their mouths and minds shut to anyone out- 
side their coupled clique. Others reveal anything 
to anybody. The remainder--like myself--I would 
Place in the middle of the spectrum, struggling 
with "to tell or not to tell" personal things. I 
have about three or four best friends, one of whom 
is my husband--and each has a right to know that I 
hold confidences sacred. Fi 

Since so much of my life includes my husband, 
it's impossible to talk about what I am learning or 
how I feel without occasional references to him: 
"And last night David said--" (something David did 
not want repeated) or "You'll never believe the 
funny thing David did this morning--" (which David 
did not find at all humorous), or "David makes me 
so sick--" (an act of disloyalty, in a marriage, 
akin to treason) 

Even as I write this, I feel a defensive need to 
soften my statements with, "You understand, however, 
that I love my husband very much." TI do not trust 
most people to perceive my marital relationship 
fairly. Occasional disharmony between friends seems 
to be expected, but to admit that my husband and I 
don't always like each other is socially equal to 
announcing our divorce. One little jab and the 
sacred institution crumbles! My friends can sense 
me weighing, “Would that be too personal or too 
negative to share?"--a hesitation missing when I 
wasn’t half of a permanent pair. Single women seem 
to view their relationships with a greater sense of 
humor; no one individual is expected to meet all 
their needs. 

Trust is still very important though; it's part 
of being a friend. Some women feel inhibited about 
saying certain things to me because they assume that 
what they tell me I automatically recite to David. 
I've had to practice a bishops taciturnity regard- 
ing confidential information. A bishop shouldn't 
rehash personal interviews for his wife's benefit; 
likewise, I need to keep confidences from my hus- 
band as I expect my friends to from theirs. I 
would edit every sentence if I knew Martha's hus- 
band would be hearing those same words five min- 
utes later. One single friend often opens her let- 
ters with "Keep this to yourself," meaning, of 
course, "Don't tell David." She knows, by now, 
that I can keep my mouth shut. This trust is a 
key quality missing in my relationships with other 
women, both single and married. 

Husbands not only complicate the confidential- 
ity of friendship, but once my friends marry, they 
become part of an inseparable team with a surname I 
can never remember: 

“No, I'm sorry, I can't make it Tuesday, either. 
Matthew comes home later than usual, and will be 
expecting supper around then." 


"I see,” I said, wondering why grown-up Matthew 
couldn't fix his own supper for a change. 

Some of my closest friends have married authori- 
tarian co-captains, or personalities whom neither 
my husband nor I understand. The young patriarch, 
for example, who "proved" to us that since all cows 
are most contented when nursing their young, his 
wife was happiest when doing the same: "She knows 
and is pleased with her place in the home." The 
disparity between our world views made it almost 
impossible to continue beyond that first discus- 
sion. "Good-bye my bovine friend, Sondra!" 

Fortunately, we have, as a couple, found young 
marrieds that we both can relate to. One husband 
and wife seemed so similar to us that at first it 
took our breath away. Only a few times in my life 
have I felt an immediate recognition of and attrac- 
tion to another personality. It was even more un- 
usual that all four of us should feel this spirit- 
ual kinship. "Here at last," I anticipated, re- 
flecting on fulfilling single-women relationships, 
"is a possibility for a really close friend besides 
David." 

Joyce and I played tennis while the men lifted 
weights; discussed children, women and husbands, 
when they weren't around to listen--books, music, 
and gardening when they were. The four of us at- 
tended concerts, plays and discussion groups, and 
yes, we did grow close--but not in the intensely 
involved way I'd hoped. 

My friendship with Joyce demanded the spontan- 
eity, trust and time that I'd invested in my single 
friends, and neither of us was able to give so com- 
pletely. Even without children, our wife, home- 
maker, and career-woman duties occupied an unreason- 
able percentage of time and energy, while uxorial 
loyalties limited us to relatively impersonal "con- 
fidences." Certainly we did things together, but 
they were a series of frustratingly short contacts 
that reminded me of crocheting an elaborate table- 
cloth: as soon as I'd figured out exactly where 
I'd left off the last time and which stitch to use 
next, there was time for only a few rows in a pat- 
tern that would take years. 

Friendships with single friends seem even harder 
to sustain. Beginning with my engagement, I forgot 
the aimlessness of belonging to the great dating 
pool, the social necessity of dressing attractively 
and disguising all your flaws,~the constant longing 
for a companion--male or female--who would under- 
stand without words. 

Shortly after her wedding, Paula, as the first 
counselor's wife, was asked to speak to the single 
women in her ward. "I wouldn't know what to say to 
them," she protested. "The world seems completely 
different now." Disgusted, at the time, with her 
insensitivity ("How can anyone forget what it's 
like when pimples really matter?!"}, I grew more 
and more like her when my own status switched from 
single to married. 

Most startling about the marital transition was 
the change in my attitude about sex. The world 
does seem completely different now. Naked bodies 
aren't a big deal anymore. Sex lost its passionate, 
forbidden mystery; in fact, I wonder, “What was all 
that fuss about?" 

Forgetting quickly my hunger for affection, the 
temptations of physical security, I grew, like Paula, 
less spontaneous about touching anyone other than 
my husband. And, in the atmosphere of complete ac- 
ceptance that he provided, I gained a sense of humor 
about my own body and its functions. 

This new naturalness was one of my most important 
discoveries in those first few months of marriage, 
but I felt awkward trying to explain’ it. I felt 
awkward trying to communicate anything to anybody-- 
awkward and very much alone. My friends assumed I 
wanted privacy, and I assumed they didn't want to 
hear about "all that marriage stuff.” They assumed 
I thought I was in the "in crowd" now, and I assumed 
they thought I was boring. They assumed and I as- 
sumed and they assumed until we hardly said anything 
at all. 

It didn't seem like it should be any different 
than when Connie first got kissed. I felt a little 
left out when Connie, my best friend in high school, 
had her first date, but oh, was I interested. I 
wanted to hear every gory detail which Connie oblig- 
ingly recited with full dramatic flair. She talked 
and I listened, and by the time it happened to me, 
we were both pretty bored with the whole experience, 
ready to learn something new. Perspectival changes 
like this enriched, rather than detracted from, our 
friendship. 

And, when my best college friend went to the 
teniple for the first time, she didn't shut me out 
with, "Oh, you'll understand it all someday." She 
tried to explain what going through meant to her-- 
every little detail. She talked and I listened, 
and, because of her new insights, the understanding 
between us grew. 

Although it does seen more difficult to com- 
municate once conrion interests change, I don't 
think marriage itself makes it tough, Out when 
we wear our Single Girl, Career Woman, Wife and 
ilother labels too close to our hearts, it's hard 
to reniember that we are people first. 

I still need the friendships of women, We 
have so iuch to share. 

Carolyn banks 





EXPONENT II 


Poetry 


The Age for Understanding 


Eight years 

never did seem 

enough for 

baptism. 

I had always wondered 
why so young 

until I saw 

Jimmie, 

just eight, 

on his baptism day. 

His father, 

pronouncing the blessing, 
lowered the square 

to send his boy 

into the water 

in a new covenant, 

and then, 

with strength enough 

for bringing out 

three that size, 

raised, no, lifted him high; 
I know that the 

feet of the boy 

could not have been 
touching font bottom 

for those sustained seconds 
while father looked 

into the face 

of his eldest son, 

and upheld him 

with gentle-handed strength. 


I think Ten 
would have wondered 
too mucn, 

and-upon opening eyes 
felt suddenly awkward; 
Twelve would never 
have held on so long, 
but Eight 

just pressed 

his nand 

tightly 

around his 

father's bigger arm, 
face streaming water 
and the dignity 

of trust--white to white 
held high. 

Only Eight 

could have come up 
the way he did, 

only one 

so open 

or so young. 


Yvonne Ellis 


The Ripeness Before the Fall 
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Springing: For Steven 


How all-unwilling she comes out, 
This green girl timid in her gifts: 


A blush of blossom on the branch 
Where still the winter-bitten pods 
Cling and clatter. 


A shooting glance of lilac, 
Too soon sweet, then violet thunder 
Clashes cross her brow. 


A tendered phrase of sunlight, 
Swept away in snowy silence 
And a childish chill. 


You know us both, this freckled queen and I, 
but patience, love, 

The old mother rocks us gently on, 

The slow sun climbs high. 


Kristie Williams 


Open My Doors 


Open iy doors someone, 

Open my door for me. 

I know that somehow there's got to be 
More for me, 

Let in the air, 

Let in the sun, 
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I cannot be fresh and firm forever. Unbind my feet 
Perhaps it would be best to stop now, Cause I gotta run. 


And never know the fulfillment, 
And never know the end, 


Forever caught in sweet anticipation. 


Should I burn brignt glory now, 
Or let the flame grow slowly 


To steady joy? 


Is the promise real; is there truly 
Eternal climax minus denouement? 


Lisa Bolin 


| Burrowed in My Childhood 


I burrowed in my childhood 

Close and dark, in secret places 

Stuffed warm with my own breathing. 

In the muffled linen closet, dark, so dark 
Save transluscent ruby hands on Vamplight, 

And even those dark deep in the bone. 

Or, coiled secret as a snake in a deep-dug hole 
Covered over with boards against the day. 

There with cheek and shoulder, hip and thigh 
Pressed close to moist, maternal clay. 


These I remember, 

Remember now as I dance in sunny crowds 

Or swing in the tops of the beeches 

Or stand akimbo on river cliffs 

With the laugh blown streaming over my shoulder. 
I remember the airless, matrixical silence, 

And out of the freedom of high breezes 
Sometimes draw to somber woods. 


Kristie Williams 


Who locked me up? 

Tell me who threw away the key? 
Why don't they tear off 

These shackles and set me free? 
Days in the dark, 

They've made me poor, 

People who need me 

Need a lot more. 

Who decided the less I am 

The more my man can love? 

Who decided that keeping me down 
Would put him higher above? 

I have children here beside me; 
I am the windows they are looking through. 


As long as I am little, their world is little too. 


Open my doors, someone, 

Open my doors for me. 

I know that somehow there's got to be 
More for me. 

Let in the air, 

Let in the sun, 

Unbind my feet 

Cause I gotta run. 

Open my doors for me, 

Open them now; 

There's a whole world in store for me. 
I wanta grow; 

I wanta know; 

So let me learn, 

Let me fly. 

I'm gonna soar up high. 

Open, open my doors. 


Carol Lynn Pearson 


from the musical I was a P.0.W. 


in the Battle of the Sexes 
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In the Mission but not of the Mission 


We were sitting in NcODonald's having a 
pleasantly nice, frivolous conversation, when the 
one who had not been on a mission turned to the 
three of us who had and said: "What do I need to 
do to prepare for a mission?" 

Conversation stopped. Finally, the woman who 
had just returned from a mission in France broke 
the awkward silence by advisinn, “Learn how to pray. 
Establish a personal relationship with Christ. You 
will need it." "y friend from the Norweaian ‘tission 
said simply, "Read the Book of Mormon." I knew I 
had to say somethino. But what could I possibly 
Say that would make a difference, that would help 
her through as well as with her mission? So I 
tried, with “Learn how to be flexible; prepare to 
chanae." Then the conversation retreated to more 
comfortable round, 

Afterwards, when we were alone, I turned to 
the returned missionary from Norway and said incred- 
ulously, "Pray, read the Book of Mormon, be flex- 
ible?" chuckling, she replied, “And then, Sister, 
qet ready for the binnest shock of your life!" 
That's all we said to each other about the incident. 
I quess that means we didn't need to say more. ‘We 
knew what we meant. 

Now, let me be very clear about this: None of 
us in any way reoretted havino served missions. All 
of us had qood missions, in the traditional sense. 
We were all in our own way pleased with our respec- 
tive mission experfences. But I have since wondered 
why it was so difficult for us to help the sister 
who was embarkino on the experience we had just 
completed. And I've wondered what we could have 
said to her that minht have communicated some of 
what that experience would be for her. 

One morning during my mission, while preparing 
for a cottage meeting, I came across a copy of the 
New Era, containing an article on sister mission- 
aries. (Saying "sister missionaries" always makes 
me want to call the youna men "brother missionaries." 
Somehow, the usage of "Sisters" and “Elders” implies 
that we are “the other"; they are the real mission- 
aries and we are not.) The article consisted of 
helpful hints for women about to ao on missions. 
Typical of the writer's suqgestions was the encour- 
agement to take a silk nillowcase along so you don't 
muss up your hair at night. I remember beina 
shocked by how superficially the article treated 
women and their role in the missionfield. 1 won- 
dered what the author would have said in a orivate 
conversation with other returned missionaries. 

Then, more recently, in Exponent IJ, I read an 
article about preparing one's children for missions 
by the wife of a mission president. Although she 
was a woman writing for a women's publication, the 
article made no mention of sister missionaries. 
Instead, it was filled with instructions on the 
importance of teachino boys how to cook and iron. 
The article triagered some questions about the kind 
of contact she had had with the women in her mission 
and her consciousness of their needs. 

One of the social changes of the last five 
years has been women's increasing awareness of 
their need to talk to each other about their feel- 
inos, experiences, and ideas, as well as about 
their canning, cooking, and children. I hope this 
change means we will also see more women willing to 
talk about the why-fors and the how-tos of missions. 
Again, let me stress this noint: while the central 
aspects of mission activity are directed by revela- 
tion, obviously much in the mission environment is 
determined by its social structure. This male- 
directed, largely male-oriented structure can pre- 
sent real problems for women trying to operate 
within it. This distinction between the spiritual 
and the social dynamics of missionary work having 
been made, I would like now to turn to some of the 
weaknesses of the social structure, as far as women 
are concerned, and to suagest possible solutions. 

Lately, I have talked with several qrouns of 
returned women missionaries, and, almost without 
fail, as our discussions have come to a close, 
someone will say with obvious relief, "Hey, I 
didn't know anyone else felt that way. I thought 
I was the only one." The only one. To me, that 
phrase is a most succinct definition of the major 
source of pain and conflict for women on missions: 
isolation, estranaement, alienation, even fragmen- 
tation. The not-quite-missionary missionary; the 
not-quite-female female. Of course there may be 
missions, or eras in specific missions, in which 
sisters do not experience this isolation to a 
significant degree. But my conversations with 
scores of recently returned women convince me that 
the generalization holds. 

Now, any misstonary--male or female--experi- 
ences a degree of estrangement as he or she trades 
one very familiar and comfortable life style for 

another very unfamiliar and demanding one. This 
change is no less drastic for the young men than 
it is for the youna women. Everyone--sister and 
brother missionary alike--experiences some fear and 
loneliness. For the young men, however, adfustment 
to missionary life is facilitated by immediate 
adoption into a home-away-from-home fraternal order. 
They often live in apartments with five other youno 
men; they have a wealth of male role models and 
instructors to teach them how to be successful in 
their new environment; and they are given concrete 
manifestations of that success through advancement 
within the system (e.9. district, zone, or mission 
leadership opportunities). 

A young man also has the psycholocical advant- 
age of being part of an overwhelming majority. He 
is made to feel a natural part of the mission, 


rather than an exception to it. Because of the 





numerical advantage, he is also able to lose him- 
self and his idiosyncrasies in the crowd. Sisters, 
far fewer in number, cannot remain anonymous. If 
Elder X is aiddy, no one assumes that Elder Y is 
giddy, much less that all elders are afddy. But 
if Sister A is wishy-washy--well, that's just the 
way sisters are, 

Their larae numbers also qive youna men 
greater variety in their work and frequent relief 
from difficult companion relationships. Not only 
are companions changed more frequently because 
there are more possible combinations; it is also 
not uncommon for elders in the same apartment to 
trade companions for a day. Even if an elder must 
work with a nroblem companion, he has the relief 
of having others to relate to once he gets home at 
night. Young women, by contrast, usually are 
paired two to an apartment. They may even be the 
only two sisters in their district or zone. 

However, the greatest assistance elders re- 
ceive is emotional suonort from repeated assur- 
ances that where they are is where everyone--fod, 
family, friends, and Church leaders--wants them 
to be. Conversely, from the moment they raise the 
question of coing on a mission, women usually ex- 
Perience some resistance, Often, the resistance 
is only as mild as a concerned question from a 
friend: "Are you sure?" or a surnrised "Why?" 
Sometimes it is more severe, such as the extreme 
case of a friend of mine, whose mother refused to 
accompany her throuah the temple to receive her 
endowments. 

Because they themselves have weiahed the cons 
as well as the nros of the question, women usually 
can deal effectively with the well-meaning and 
generally benevolent onnosition from bishons, stake 
Presidents, parents, or friends. It is the lack of 
support and encouracement in the missionfield itself 
which these women find so surorisina, confusina, and 
painful. 

The typical missionary conference is a anod 
example of how the mission social structure fails 
the woman missionary. Conferences are desinned to 
make the missionaries more effective throuoh re- 
ceiving instruction and encouranement from mission 
leaders and to strennthen their conviction of the 
truthfulness of the qospel and of the importance of 
missionary work by bearing testimony to each other. 
Imagine yourself arrivino at conference with vour 
companion and taking your place with the other 
sisters in a specially desionated section of the 
chapel. You know there is a reason for this seore- 
gated seating arranaement, though no one has ever 
really exnlained it to vou. You then onen your 
hymnbook to sing "Come All Ye Sons of God" and the 
Program begins. 

The prooram is always an inspiring one: The 
President and the youna men who assist him in the 
mission home and the young men who conduct the 
music and the youna men who are chosen to represent 
their zones and districts assure you that it {s 
through the priesthood vou hold that you are able 
to experience success in the Lord's work and vour 
future success denends on your mannifying this oift. 

It is a nice break to hear the nresident's 
wife speak. She takes five minutes to encourace 
you not to think about your irl back home and to 
cook nutritious meals. Finally, the time comes for 
testimonies. You rise to your feet and try to re- 
Tate what the mission experience means to you, 
careful to omit any remarks which may cause you to 
be'misunderstood as sentimental or less than pro- 
fessional. Sometimes you even find yourself mani- 
pulating your vocabulary to imitate theirs: talk- 
ing about “winning,” "team effort," “keeping your 
eye on the ball,” "keeping your quard uo," “not 
drooping the ball," and on and on, Before sitting 


* down, you make sure they understand that vou owe 


your success to the elders in your district; with- 
out them, you couldn't do a thing. fnd then it fs 
time for the conference to close with a rousing 
chorus of "Ye Elders of Israel." 

Although there are countless other, more 
subtle ways of communicating it, the messane is 
essentially the same: "You are quests; you are 
different, not one of us." Similarly, vou may 
occasionally receive an acknowlednement not unlike 
an apoloay: "Wwe know you're here, but we don't 
exactly know what to do with you." There {s kind- 
ness; there is courtesy; there is even chivalry. 
But there is rarely comraderie, and almost never 
the respect accorded true equals. 

The problem fs complicated by the fact that 
tne sisters themselves are not alwavs consciously 


aware of the dynamics of their relationship to the 
mission, its peonle and system. However, this 
does not mean that they do not, at some level of 
awareness, feel and respond to the messace the 
system gives them, 

I am convinced that much of the depression 
and physical illness experienced by women during 
their missions is a consequence of these dynamics. 
If we accept the clinical view that depression is 
caused by repressed anger, then there can be few 
situations more catalytic to depression than the 
missionfield. Here a woman, who belfeves she is 
able to do the work and also has the conviction 
that she has responded to a cal] from God to serve 
in the missionfield, is constantly being told 
(indirectly) that she is, by virtue of her sex, 
not as capable or as committed as the young men 
she is serving with. This messane, coupled with 
an atmosphere which prohibits expression of her 
sense of injustice, would naturally cause the anger 
to be repressed. Depression, of one deqree or an- 
other, is not a surprising consequence. 

Could this depression be the cause of the 
frequency of sickness among women on missions, 
making the real rigors of the missionfield for 
women the emotional, not the physical, demands? 
Could: emotionally-induced illness be the reality 
behind the stereotype of the hypochondriacal sister 
missionary? I believe these questions deserve 
serious study. 

After such a description of the social dynamics 
of the missionfield and their effect on women, some 
may question the wisdom of calling women on missions 
at all. Others may believe that women who do serve 
are only suffering the consequences of seekina to 
be a part of a system not intended for them, The 
point is women do proselyte and the system ought to 
be designed to recognize this reality. Please make 
no mistake: What I have been talking about is the 
social order of the missionfield, not the spiritual. 
It is the spiritual rewards of the missionfield 
which enable a woman to pay such a high price to 
serve, and it is her spiritual contribution to the 
work which makes her truly an intearal and necessary 
part of the mission. 

Like the initial adjustment to the mission, 
the joys of missionary work are the same for both 
the women and the men who serve. It cannot be dis- 
puted that, while there are other worthwhile ways 
to serve the Lord, there fs no experience like a 
mission for giving a Latter-day Saint a concentrated 
course in the duties of a saint and the rewards of 
beina true to those duties.. 

A mission is a suitable aoa) for all worthy 
members of the Church, It is a demanding and re- 
warding experience. It is my hope that the riqors 
of the mission will be only the necessary ones. 

Let us not add unnecessary burdens to an already 
overwhelming commissfon that "ye that embark in 
the service of God, see that ye serve him with all 
your heart, might, mind, and strenoth." (D&C 4:2) 
Let us not sap the strength of those worthy women 
who desire to honor this commission. To that end, 
I offer the following suggestions as a place to 
start: 

1. Treat the qospel training of young women 
(ages 12-18) with the same seriousness given to 
teaching the Aaronic Priesthood. 

2. Be slow to accept most generalizations 
and stereotypes about sister missionaries. 

3. Do not tell jokes or stories which deqrade 
the calling of a woman missfonary or the woman 
herself. 

4. Evaluate missionary materials--rule books, 
manuals, cultural training packets--for sexist 
lanquage and attitudes. 

5. Avoid seoreaating missionaries by sex 
whenever appropriately possible. 

6. Emnhasize to both men and women that the 
gifts of the spirit are available to all righteous 
members of the Church, 

7. Allow women to function in all leadership 
positions possible, 

8. Invite sisters to narticipate in teaching 
and preaching whenever possible. 

9, Take care that mission parents function 
as a team, the wife being a dynamic, spiritual role 
model for the sisters. Encourage her to exercise 
her spiritual oifts in their behalf and to aive 
doctrinal addresses to assembled missionaries when 
appropriate. 

10. Encourage further dialoque between returned 
missionary sisters to discover affirmative ways of 
restructuring the social climate of missions so as 
to take full advantage of what women have to con- 
tribute. 

Obviously, the exterior environment is not 
the only cause of the problems women have on mis- 
sions, There are interior forces which deserve 
equal attention. I encourage other women, especi- 
ally those with training in nsycholony or socioloay 
as well as proselyting exnerience, to investioate 
and identify some of these forces. Does our atti- 
tude toward human relations in general qive women 
misstonaries different and sometimes too demanding 
exnectations of companion relationships? How do 
women deal with success, or lack of it, in the 
missionfield? What is the definition of success 
for women on missions? How does the adjustment of 
a returned sister differ from that of a returned 
brother? This article is by no means definitive. 
Hopefully, it will encouraoce others to contribute 
their experience and insinht to the orowing dialoaue 
among women in the Church. 


Kathleen Flake 
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We sat in a loosely-spaced circle that first 
night, clinging like dusty cobwebs to the walls of 
the large room, Someone passed out ragged pieces 
of lined paper and asked us to list ten thinas we 
liked about ourselves. 

I quickly jotted: 1. I am intelligent. 

The seconds dragged by then as they had on the 
sweltering August afternoon when I had waited for 
ny mother to return from surgery. 

I drew a heavy black line through my first con- 
cise statement--because anyone who was intelligent 
should have been able to fill nine more lines with 
letters telling a story of self. 

And I remember feeling disgusted at the mother 
of two children who sat across the expanse of wall- 
to-wall carpeting who was having trouble limiting 
her list to a mere ten admirable traits. 

During the next ‘several months, my consciousr 
ness-raising group taught me that there were ten-- 
and even many more--lines on that ragged piece of 
paper that could be filled. I learned that too 
often the admirable quality of humility is con- 
fused with the not-so-admirable tendency of not 
honestly facing talents and abilities. I learned 
the beauty of confessing meekness before God and 
the equal beauty of offering to write the skit for 
the Relief Society because writing is one of my 
talents. 

Our group of eight offered enough diversity to 
create interest and enough similarity of purpose 
to create unity. Four were married; two had chil- 
dren. All were members of the Church, and one was 
a returned missionary. Four were working, two 
stayed home with children, and two were university 
students. All but one were college graduates. 

Our group rules were simple. We met once a 
week at a specific time; after we had been meeting 
for several weeks, we imposed a time limit on our 
discussions. We defined a broad goal--to discover 
how we as women could best function within the 
framework of the qospel--and weekly goals. We ex- 
pected commitment and preparation from group mem- 

rs, It was understood that each member set 
aside Wednesday nfght at 8:30 for our meeting, and 
it was understood that {f we were discussing a 
book, every woman would arrive having read the 


When stating ideas, we used first person. 
{ng "r think that. . ." or "Z have a tendency 
to. . ." fs difficult--r am accepting responsibil- 
ity for my own thoughts and assumptions instead of 
leaning on the familiar "We need to. . ." But fol- 
lowing that rule made a difference in our group, 
ind we quickly learned that a person's ideas are 
entirely valid to her, even though others in the 
group may disagree. We were able to have open, 
honest discussion because we learned that rejec- 
tion of an idea or postulation is not a rejection 
of the woman croressing the idea. 

At first our meetings were unstructured. It 
‘as an exhilarating experfence to learn that I 
was not alone in my doubts and angers and frustra- 
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Assertiveness 


In our Child Development classes at B.Y.U. we 
talk about the rights of children, which implies 
the responsibilities of parents. One right a 
child has is “social security"--having the social 
skills necessary to feel secure as the child meets 
avariety of human interaction situations. "Social 
Security” is important in childhood, but its value 
tlso extends into adulthood. In the process of 
Our personal growth, we are always brushing up on 
Old skills and acquiring new ones in order to be- 
Come more comfortable and more successful in our 
interpersonal relationships. 

A personal skill currently gaining much attenr 
tion from business leaders, educators, governmental 
agencies, and counselors is assertiveness. It is a 
skill that can be learned and practiced on the play- 
Qround, within the family unit, on the job, in com- 
Mttee meetings, and so forth. Unlike the skills 
of playing a musical instrument or a game like golf, 
‘ssertiveness requires no extra paraphernalia: ycu 
tan tuck this skill into your repertoire of appro- 
priate, constructive behavior. 

Self-esteem is basic to our behavior, our rela- 
Monships, and our social activities. In order to 
fsteem ourselves, we need to know and understand 
Ourselves. Part of self-knowledge is learning to 
fecognize behaviors we may manifest that are self- 
enhancing. If we have a positive sense of self, we 
an more easily be loving, honest, personally free, 
ind personally responsible. 

Often low self-esteem is manifested in passive 
behavior, indirect-aggressive behavior, and/or a9- 


A Company of Women 
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tions. I found out early that I was on middle 
ground among group members--several were entirely 
satisfied with the roles they found themselves in, 
and one seemed almost ready to leave the Church 
because of resentment. 

During those early meetings I learned a lot 
about myself. 1 learned that women do need the 
companionship of other women, and that there is 
nothing wrong with preferring the company of a wom- 
an to that of a man some of the time. One woman 
detailed the beautiful relationship that she had 
enjoyed with her best friend over the years, and 
the guilt and shame she felt during her first few 
months of marriage when she realized that it would 
take time to feel as deeply for her husband as she 
did for her friend. I remember feeling a very 
real sense of remorse when I learned that one woman 
had sat in the dark in her dorm room every Friday 
and Saturday night so that no one would see her 
light and know that she wasn't on a date. 

I learned to admit--and express--my love for 
other women, The Friday after we had discussed 
the barriers we had felt towards other women, I 
remember going to dinner and a movie with two wom- 
en I hadn't seen for a long time. As we relished 
lasagna in the corner of a restaurant in Salt Lake 
City, I realized that although my relationships 
with men were important to me, those women offered 
me a different kind of fulfillment that I hadn't 
felt any other way. 

I learned the importance of obedience to priest- 
hood authority, but I also learned that obedience 
without thought or consent on my part is, in a very 
real way, worse than disobedience. One woman re- 
counted an experience she had had when one summer, 
when she was eight months pregnant, her husband had 
asked her to take over his laundry delivery route 
while he accepted a second job. She explained the 


gressive behavior. A helpful alternative is as- 
sertive behavior. Through assertive action, you 
increase ability to be truly the "captain of your 
soul;" you increase personal strength and the 
powers within. 

It is helpful to understand the following terms: 
Passive: The passive person ignores and vio- 
lates his own rights and permits others to infringe 
upon them. This person can be emotionally dishonest, 
indirect, self-denying, and inhibited. The passive 
person feels sorry for himself and frequently turns 
to alcohol, drugs, physical complaints, or even 

suicide to escape misery. 

Indirect Aggressive: The person who is indirect- 
ly aggressive uses trickery, manipulation, seduc- 
tion, sneakiness, veiled sexual threat if aman), 
coyness, cuteness, and "womanly wiles if a woman). 

Aagreasive: The aaaressive nerson stands un for 
his own rights, but violates the rights of others 
and attacks the nerson rather than his behavior. 
The acaressive nerson 1s often obnoxious, vicious. 
eancentric, humiliatina. and denreciatino. This 
vind of anoressiveness is not attractive in men or 
women . 

Assertive: The assertive nerson stands un for 
his own rights and is simultaneously respectful of 
the other person's rights. He is emotionally hon- 
est, appropriately direct, self-enhancing, self- 
expressive. The assertive person acts in his own 
best interest, shows consideration but not deference, 
communicates respect for a person even while dis- 
approving of his behavior. When you are assertive, 


pain and sacrifice she was forced to experience 
while she struggled in the July heat to keep up 
with the rigid delivery schedule, and her initial 
resentment of her husband's implication that fail- 
ure to do so was a rejection of his priesthood au- 
thority, It was only later, she explained to the 
group, that she realized that the danger to herself 
and to her baby was of more significance than was 
the principle of obeying her husband. 

I tearned the courage I needed to sever a three- 
year friendship with a man who was not good for me. 
I had not been able to do so before because, even 
though he regarded my ideas and feelings as insigni- 
ficant, he represented security. I learned that 
being single and happy was preferable to being mar- 
ried and miserable, and that having no husband at 
this time in my life was far better than having a 
bad husband. 

Everything didn't always run smoothly. Some 
times we tried to discuss too much in one night and 
we left feeling frustrated and i]]-at-ease. Some- 
times we failed to define our objectives well, and 
we spent our precious two hours wandering from sub- 
ject to subject, never really accomplishing any- 
thing. 

Ironically, the same diversity that added so 
much to our beginnings was also the diversity that 
caused our group to dissolve. As the months wore 
on, it became apparent that we had different needs 
and different reasons for being together. Two wom- 
en desired the chance to get together with other 
women and exchange ideas about what it meant to be 
a woman. Several of the women had pressing unan- 
swered questions that were not areas of concern to 
anyone else in the group. Several others desired 
to change to a format more resembling a study group; 
and one was openly desperate for simple companion- 
ship. 

As the time wore on, we found that we had be- 
come a sounding board for one woman who was harbor- 
ing deep resentments and serious angers. While our 
meetings would begin calmly, not many minutes would 
go by before this one woman was monopolizing the 
discussion. Our morale was sertously affected; 
many began to lose interest. 

I remember our last meeting well. We decided 
to change format, and we brainstormed for two 
hours about what we wanted to accomplish in future 
meetings. There was a sense of excitement, a thin 
line of electric tension running from heart to 
heart. We pretended to be enthusiastic about 
others’ suggestions; we feigned kindness. And 
those two things, I realized, dictated more than 
anything else that it was time to dissolve. As we 
stepped into the crisp night air and hurried to 
our individual cars, I think we each knew that it 
had been our last sharing. 


--Kathryn B, Jenkins 
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you feel confident, self-respecting, and very much 
like the Free Agent you were intended to be. 

Some Hinte: When sneaking, use "I," The areat- 
est descrintion of deity in the scrintures is: "I 
am that [ am." You are that you are, and you have 
the richt and resnonsibility to become al] that you 
can, Use "I" to exnress how you feel ("I feel con- 
fused when. . .;" “I feel hurt when. . .3" "I am 
threatened when, . .") instead of using "vou" or 
generalizations ("You always have your own way." 
"You never ston to think." "Peonle just don't do 
that.") 

"se eye contact. Don't act anologetic. Don't 
smile weakly or aiagle if vou are exoressina some- 
thing serious. Let those vou are sneaking to know 
that you have strona feelinns about the matter! 
Also, use names in talking with others. It {s 
harder for someone to ianore you when you look him 
in the eve and sav clearly and seriously, “Edward, 
I felt that. .°. -" 

I have enjoyed beina involved in assertiveness 
training workshons throughout !itah. Many women 
who are interested in this skill, both for them- 
selves and for added "social security" for their 
children, have riade small sacrifices to be able 
to afford the cost of such a seminar. Assertive- 
ness training is well worth looking into. 


JLT. 
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"This is without a doubt the most significant 
clase I have ever taken, I've loved it! Never be- 
fore have I been so thrilled with being a woman as 
Tam now. I've decided that I'm going to be a woman 
who will make a difference in our present day." 


"Ae thie olass moved forward, I found myself 
getting angrier and angrier. I'm 22 yeare old. 
Why haven't I ever been taught these thinge before? 
Why have I been kept ignorant so long? And now I'm 
being inundated with all this wondrous knowledce 
about women I never knew existed, I'm no longer 
angry, but I am committed to seeing that this ig- 
norance is not perpetuated. This I've promised my- 
self, and Our Heavenly Parente." 


"It has gradually damed on me during thie 
course just how grateful I am to be living in the 
Dispensation of the Fulness of Times. Thie realiza- 
tion te mized with a sense of humility, as I've come 
to know more about all those Grand Ladies who pre- 
ceded me, and an increased sense of responsibility 
for those who will folla me." 


"I feel this should be a required course for 
all men and women at the Y. It has really opened my 
eyes, 3 


"Initially I was fearful of thie clase. I 
didn't know what to expeot. I even thought that the 
Y had no business offering such a course and that 
you had no businese teaching here. I'm a convert. 
I'm an orphan. I'm grateful for the knowledge of a 
Mother in Heaven. I'm proud of Mother Eve. I now 
hope the Adame of today will listen to the Eves who 
are speaking. I mean really listen with their 
Spirits. We have something important to say." 


"I had no idea of the atruggles so many women 
went through to win the opportunities which uw un- 
til nw I aluays taken for granted. what is 
even more astounding is how much more needs to be 
dona. I'm determined to help it happen." 


"I'm a mother and a grandmother, It is euch 
a joy for me to participate in open discussions 
about things I have for so many yeare kept to my- 
self, It te painful watching the struggles of these 
young people, but at least they are working thinge 
out with each other, I've had to struggle alone, 
privately. Now I feel as if the prison doore have 
been opened. I feel like I'm just beginning to live 
and tt ie wonderful!” 


These are but a few of the more than two hun- 
dred comments received from students who have taken 
the women's studies courses in the Department of 
Child Development and Family Relations at BYU.* As 
@ teacher, I was somewhat startled by the above 
comments. It was as if someone had recorded 
thoughts I had had while a student at the Y from 
1960 to 1964, My undergraduate days were painful. 
The knowledge of woman--eternal, universal, and per- 
sonal--was neither passed on, entertained, nor dis- 
cussed. I was hungry for it, 

To this day I greatly value the education I 
received at BYU, but I was happy to oraduate and be- 
ain my own search for the answers to questions never 
entertained in the classroom. I decided to prepare 
myself to work in higher education so that other 
students would not have to suffer what I've come to 
call “forced amnesia." I was determined to under- 
stand the history of women, their socialization, 
their psycholoay, and their myriad contributions to 
the world throughout the anes. 


One evening while re-reading my patriarchal 
blessing, I found cause to reflect upon the para- 
graph which admonishes me to "Always be faithful 
before the Lord and seek to do that which you were 
plaved on earth to do. Seek the Lord in prayer that 
you mioht know your ass{anments. He will hear and 
answer you." Prayer has always been an important 
part of my life, so I prayed that if I had not pro- 
mised, before this lifes that I would be an instru- 
ment for truth as it relates to women, that I would 
be relieved of the swarmina questions which left me 
little peace day or niaht, But if I was to work 
out these questions, that the way would be opened 
for me to do so. I was assured that I must continue 
my quest. I knew I would have to be my own teacher 
as I had not yet met anyone who was concerning her- 
self with these matters, I also knew that the Holy 
Ghost would be my outde, 

Ten years after my araduation from the Y, I 
returned as a faculty member in the Colleqe of Fami- 
ly Living. Soon after my appointment, I had the op- 
portunity of visiting with an apostle. I shared 
with him my concern about the dearth of knowledae 
about women within the educational setting. His 
challenge to me was, “You're an intellioent woman; 
you're working toward your Ph.D.; what are you do- 
ing to improve the situation?" I reported that I 
had studied these matters for efoht lona years, 
spent nearly $1,000 per year on educating myself, 
collected about 600 books on women, and two four- 
drawered file cabinets full of information on women 
and now had just recently submitted a proposal for 
7 course to be taught in the College of Family Liv- 
ng. 

Despite the initial disdain of most of my col- 
Teagues in the department, that proposal was ac- 
cepted. In the winter semester of 1975, I taught 
two sections of women's studies. At the same time, 
Dr. Reba Keele was teaching an honors seminar in 
sex roles, and Professor Elouise Bell was teaching 
a new English course, “Literature By and About 
Women," 

Although I had taught women's studfes at 
three other institutions within the state, teach- 
ing at the Y was quite another matter. Not that I 
was hesitant about what I was going to be teaching 
in terms of its correctness and appropriateness, 
but I was only too well aware of the low level of 
readiness on the part of most of the students, as 
well as prejudices and biases of men against women, 
Some of which had in turn been internalized and 
perpetuated fervently by many of the women them- 
Selves. These attitudes are to be found not only 
among the students, but among faculty and admini- 
strators also. 

Three-fourths of the term was spent in work- 
ing through these biases, prejudices and attitudes 
before we could seriously get to the business of 
dealing with the ever-increasino knowledge, data 
and information about women in every possible field 
of study. Those dear students who were already 
somewhat informed were simultaneously patient and 
impatient, the former because of their great desire 
for more, more, more. Others were so fearful and 
felt so guilty because of their interest in taking 
the class that this all got in the way and they 
were unable to learn very much. Fortunately, they 
were in the minority. The transformation I saw in 
students during the term was overwhelming, drama- 
tic, and terribly exciting because I knew what it 
meant to come across ideas which suddenly open 
whole new vistas. 

A recent study by the Office of Women Students 
discovered over 200 divorced and widowed women on 
campus, Last year a group of student leaders ap- 
Proached Dean Porter to gain his support for the 
Possibility of adding another women's studies sec- 
tion which would address itself specifically to the 
needs of these individuals and others who had never 
married, or who were married and had raised their 
families and wanted to begin or continue their 
learning. So the section subtitled, "Entry and Re- 
Entry" was launched Spring Semester of 1976. Of 
all the things I've done thus far in my life, 
working with this group of people has been the 
most gratifying experience. Many entered the 
course with suspicious feelings that this would 
probably be “just another singles farce” but left 
feeling it was "constructive, Productive, and the 
spirit of what special interest groups could be.” 
Their growth was a miracle to behold! Even more 
important were the significant relationships that 
were born. 

On one occasion four of my (male) colleagues 
wanted to know why I felt so strongly about women's 
studies and other changes within the educational 
system. I spoke very plainly with them. "You may 
feel that because you are married to one woman and 
have a heterosexual relationship with her that you 
are a very well-balanced person. However, I find 
that many men are homo-social in their behavior, 
homo-intellectual in their thinking, homo-struc- 
tural in their institutions, and homo-nerceptual 
in their views. This androcentric perspective 
Creeps into lectures, textbooks, and research. 

This is why Woman has been so successfully blotted 
out of all of our fields of study. Unisex ie here. 





We have become one, and that one 4s the academic 
male. Women today have lost a sense of their own 
identity in perspective because they have lost a 
sense of their own history, their culture and their 
heritage. We have had co-education for over a hun- 
dred years but the feminine perspective has never 
been a natural part of the curriculum. The aim of 
women's studies proorams has been to sketch Woman 
back into the history she has been erased out of, 

Don't misinterpret what I am saying. I'm in- 
terested in a hetero-educational atmosphere for 
learning, in a hetero-structural institution, with 
hetero-intellectual searching goina on between peo- 
ple who are capable of functioning at a hetero- 
social level. In my consulting nationally during 
the last five years I've never found an institu- 
tion capable of developing women's studies Pprocrams, 
women's centers, or commissions on the status of 
women when the homo outweighed the hetero, 

There will be a women's studies Program at 
BYU. There will be a women's center at BYU. For 
those with whom I've talked it is not a matter of 
tf, but when, After all, don't we pride ourselves 
in being a record-keeping people? All will be ac- 
counted for. All nations, kindred, tongue, and 
Peoples. We don't need to continue our unfortunate 
Practice of "social predestination" which runs in- 
terference with what each individual 1s foreordain- 
ed to accomplish in this mortal state. We are cap- 
able of entering into the process of "positive dis- 
integration," which simply means we do away with 
those things which no longer constructively serve 
us and add those things which will assist us in 
functioning at levels higher than we Presently do, 

I personally believe that because of our fears 
and because of our head-in-the-sand attitudes, we 
are leaving tasks that we should be performing to 
the good people of the earth. With or without us, 
God wil} accomplish His purposes. 

"It is a serious thing to live in a society of 
Possible Gods and Goddesses." --C.S. Lewis 


Jan L. Tyler 


“There are over one thousand women'a Studies pro- 
grama being offered on campuses across the country. 
At 3.Y.U., women's studies courses are now offered 
in the College of family Living, in the Department 
of English, and in the Honors program, with classes 
being planned or discussed in political science, 
psychology and other areas. The courees discussed 
in tits article treat women from an historical per 
spective, dealing with Mormon women and their con- 
tributions to science, the arte, businese, and 
sports, to name but a few. Images of women in 
literature and in modern media are discussed, An 
added feature of women's studies classes made pos- 
sible by the BYU environment is the discussion of 
the implications of woman in an eternal perepective. 


Man’s Duty to Woman 


Let him learn to be grateful to woman for this 
undoubted achievement of her sex, that it is she, 
she far more than he, and she, too, in spite of him, 
who has kept Christendom from lapsing into barbarism 
--kept mercy and truth from being utterly overborne 
by those two greedy monsters, money and war. Let 
him be grateful for this, that almost every great 
soul that has led forward or lifted up the race, 
has been furnished for each noble deed, and inspired 
with each patriotic and holy aspiration, by the re- 
tiring fortitude of some Spartan or more than Spar- 
tan--some Christian mother. 

Moses, the deliverer of his people, drawn out of 
the Nile by the King's daughter, some one has hinted, 
is only a symbol of the way that woman's better in- 
stinct always outwits the tyrannical diplomacy of man. 
Let him cheerfully remember that though the sinewy 
sex achieves enterprises on public theatres, it is 
the nerve and sensibility of the other that arm the 
mind and inflame the soul in secret. "A man dis- 
covered America, but a woman equipped the voyage." 
So everywhere; man executes the performance, but wo- 
man trains the man. Every effectual person, leaving 
his mark on the world, is but another Columbus, for 
whose furnishing, some Isabella, in the form of his 
mother, lays down her jewels, her vanity, her com- 
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The following talk was given as part of 
Orientation Week to freshman women at 38.Y.U. 
during Fall Semester, 1975. The editors felt it 
vould be of interest in light of B.Y.U.'s present 
efforts to upgrade the education of its women 

_ students; it also has relevancy to L.D.S. women 
attending other colleges and wiversities. 


In spite of the flippant title, I consider it 
a great privilege and a serious responsibility to 
speak to you today. I should clarify that I don't 
have anything against embroidery. ‘Literal embroid- 
ery is fine; what I'm referring to is figurative 
embroidery, and figurative embroidery is a tragedy. 
If a woman is doing figurative embroidery, she is 
spending her life in minimal activity that inhibits 
her personal growth and progression and contributes 
very little of significance to the people around 
her. 

During the last century, especially in England, 
the well-bred daughters of well-to-do families were 
not expected to achieve very much--to do anything 
useful with their hands or with their brains. They 
learned to dance a little, pour tea, play two or 
three little songs on the piano, and that's about 
all. Other than that, they just sat--embroidering-- 
until Lochinvar came galloping in and swept the 
young lady up into his saddle and galloped off into 
the misty purple. Until that time, she didn't do 
anything significant; she just embroidered and 
watched the time pass by. But none of our freshman 
women at B.Y.U. would do such a thing--would they? 

Let's consider a hypothetical freshman named 
Karla. She has looked forward all her life to 
coming to B.Y.U., and finally she has reached this 
tremendous milestone. She has talents, energy, 
and a testimony. Once she gets here, she meets 
certain influences, hears certain remarks. She 
can go one of two ways: either she can think of 
herself as a real daughter of a real Father in 
Heaven, with a real mission to perform in this life, 
and she can say to herself, "I will make the mst 
of every opportunity, I will set high goals, I will 
reach out to open every door I can, I will treat my- 
self as a real person"; or she can say to herself, 
“Well, it really doesn't matter whether I make any 
plans for myself or not; after all, I'm just a girl. 
I'm only a pretend person. I won't do; I'l] just 
wait to be done to.“ 

This second possibility is a really sad one. 
Why on earth would a seemingly sensible girl decide 
to shut doors--just embroider--just treat herself 
as pretend person? Let's look at some of the possi- 
ble reasons. 

First of all, certain remarks, and certain 
apparent attitudes, may cause her to limit her plans 
and her aspirations. A roommate introduces her by 
saying, “This is Karla--she's the brains of the 
apartment.” Word filters back that a member of her 
branch Elders’ Quorum presidency has remarked, "I 
think Karla's a really cute girl, but I'm afraid 
she's a little too smart for me." A teacher may 
Say, "What's a cute girl like you doing with her 
nose in a book all day?" Or a counsellor in a 
college advisement center may assume that because 
she's a girl, she wants only minimal vocational 
skills. 

Also, as we've already hinted, even though 
Karla has a testimony, she has the notion that being 
@ woman somehow absolves her of responsibility for 
eternal progression. She thinks, "It's important 
for my future husband to make plans for himself, 
but I don't need to make plans for myself. What's 
the use of being serious about my education any- 
way? It will really be just a waste, because I 
will probably just get married. There's no point 
in being serious about my studies if I'm not going 
to graduate, and I'm probably not going to gradu- 
ate because by then I'l] be married." 

And another influence--this one is hardest to 
face--is that Karla looks around her and says, "Well, 
it's more and more clear that boys don't like girls 
who are achievers. They like to feel superior, so 
if you're too smart, if you're too competent, they 
get scared away. I'm not going to show the world 
what a good student I can be and what I can really 
achieve. If I do, I'll pay for it--I'1] pay for it 
a4 cancelling opportunities for romance and mar- 
riage." 

So Karla shuts door after door--she thinks she 
is only a pretend person. She's careful not to get 
grades that are too high, she's careful not to let 
her leadership abilities show too much, even in a 
Church calling, and she's careful not to major in 
anything that would give too much of a hint of 
having brains. In fact, she may not really commit 
herself to a major at all. 
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This story is too sad. Let's write the script 
a little differently. Karla comes to B.Y.U. and 
meets the same remarks and the same influences. But 
she decides it's time to have a talk with herself. 
She says, “It would be easy to treat myself as a 
pretend person. I know that I could slide by with 
fairly decent grades in a major that's not very de- 
manding. But still, I know that in the first place 
I must be careful to demonstrate good stewardship 
over the funds that are being spent on me. Some- 
where in France, for instance, an elderly sister 
is doing without things she really needs in order 
to pay into tithing funds that will, in part, 
Support my education. Also, it's true I may not 
graduate; when the Lord tells me that the right 
Opportunity for marriage has come along, then of 
course I'l] change directions completely, whether 
it's a month from now or many years after I graduate. 
But I know that whatever the future holds, the Lord 
wants me to do my best as my immediate task. The 


way to be the best wife and mother in the future is . 


to be the best student I can, right now.” 

Just like the dumb Karla in the first story, 
the smart Karla looks around and is forced to ad- 
mit that many boys avoid intelligent girls. On 
many Friday nights, Karla notices that the achiev- 
ing girls are left home in the dorms while their 
more flighty sisters are out on dates. But she 
notices a couple of other interesting things. If 
all boys were ranged on a scale, with the finest, 
most exciting, most spiritual ones at the top and 
the real scrubs at the bottom, it's the ones at 
the bottom who reject a girl who achieves. The 
ones at the top, on the other hand, look for achiev- 
ing women. 

So Karla says to herself, "If a boy is so im- 
mature, so insecure, and has such a false sense of 
values that he rejects me because of my achieve- 
ments, am J interested in nim?" And another thing 
occurs to her: What kind of women do the prophets 
(or future prophets) marry--the men who are really 
at the top of the spiritual scale? Or, to put it 
another way, what kind of woman does the Lord pro- 
vide for the man who will lead His Church? An 
embroiderer? Karla thinks about the wives of the 
prophets she can remember. Sister Emma Riggs McKay 
graduated from college in 1898 (hardly a routine 
achievement in those days); Sister Jessie Evans 
Smith travelled all over the world developing her 
talents; Sister Freda Lee was a Primary General 
Board member and has a state-wide reputation as a 
fine educator; and Sister Camilla Eyring Kimball 
was a college graduate and a teacher and has taken 
classes every year since she was married. 


"So it's clear," thinks Karla, “that achieve- 
ment will not lessen my worth or attractiveness in 
the opinion of anyone who really matters--not my 
Heavenly Father, and not a future prophet. I don't 
care about the boys at the bottom of the scale, and 
I'll be adding some exciting possibilities to the 
top." 

What else does smart Karla notice that dumb 
Karla failed to notice? For one thing, she observes 
that the best engagements are not the result of di- 
rectly seeking those engagements. They are the by- 
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product, the outgrowth of being anxiously engaged 

in a good cause. But some B.Y.U. coeds are not very 
worried about being anxiously engaged in a good 
cause, they are more worried about anxiously causing 
a good engagement. They are so worried about finding 
the right one that they forget to be concerned about 
being the right one. The best engagements, however, 
are triggered by being anxiously engaged in doing 
things that count: he hears her speak in Church, 

or listens to her tell about her missionary experi- 
ences, and the spark is lit. Or he is impressed with 
her kindness, her seriousness as a student, her tal- 
ents and the way she is developing them. The first 
time President Harold B. Lee saw Sister Freda Lee, 
she was wheeling her crippled stepfather into the 
chapel. President Lee was a handsome widower, and 
no doubt many other good sisters had "gone after" 
him in a direct way; but Brother and Sister Lee's 
engagement resulted because she was anxiously en- 
gaged in a good cause, not because she was seeking 
to impress him. 

So don't shut doors! The Lord may have in mind 
for you to go on a health mission, to raise the 
musical level of an entire stake, to serve in a 
professional capacity for some years after gradua- 
tion. If you refuse to develop your own skills and 
refuse to trust him, if you are afraid of excelling, 
you will shut the door to the mission you might have 
fulfilled. 

Let's look at some ways in which we can make 
sure we don't shut any important doors: 

1. While you are at college, take your aca- 
demic responsibilities seriously. 

. Assess your own talents and desires and 
make significant, long-term plans to develop those 
talents and to serve in an important way. 

3. Pay attention to what your major influences 
are. Is your daily life more governed by Seventeen 
than by the scriptures? Are you more anxious to 
please a good-looking boy in your history class 
than to please your Father in Heaven? 

4. Whenever you have a decision to make-- 
about a major, about long-term goals, about accept- 
ing significant opportunities to serve--make the 
decision that opens doors; become an outstanding 
daughter of your Father in Heaven. Acquire the 
tools to bless others and serve significantly. 
Remember the words of President Harold B. Lee: 

“It's good to be faithful; it's better to be faith- 
ful and competent." 

5. Pray to your Father in Heaven to know His 
will, and pray for strength to follow it, in spite 
of fears, and in spite of influences to the con- 
trary. 


Karen Lynn 
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Throughout the ages, humankind has progressed 
by trial and error in our understanding of better 
ways t> physical well-being. This trial and error 
has produced its own folklore--stories that are 
funny, inspiring, and beautiful. Our Utah-Mormon 
past is rich in this folklore. Just the tone and 
vigor with which our forebearers took seriously 
the business of survival and physical well-being 
could be an example for us today. Who could argue 
with most of what was given as a guide to good 
health, preached over pulpit and hearth, in the 
1860's in Utah? For example: 

"Have your thoughts pure, Obey strictly the 
laws of chastity. Act the perfect lady or gentle- 


man. Avoid exposure, especially draughts. Honor 
your dear ones that have gone before. when perspir- 
ing freely, won't cool off too suddenly. To avoid 


sleeplessness, center your mind on one object. 
Bathe in cold water before changing from heavy to 
light underclothing. To invigorate the hair, brush 
it or rub with paper; use no oil. Rest your body 
at least one day in seven and your stomach one day 
each month. When sleeping, lie straight, on the 
right side mainly, with your head raised but little. 
Eat slowly good nourishing food, little meat, plenty 
of fruit and vegetables, food well cooked. Drink 
water with food and between meals. When eyes are 
tired, moisten them with lukewarm water, rubbing 
towards the nose." 

While we, almost with relief, turn over most 
responsibility for care and maintenance of our bodies 
to others (doctors, nurses, druggists, hospitals, 
schools), our foremothers had to bear the total 
responsibility themselves--or perish. Even shoulder- 


ing that responsibility, they saw many die. When 
there are few or no institutions to turn to in the 
search for health, where do you turn? To God and 
the earth. 

Many are the stories of heroism and faith, as 
these pioneers begged, pled, and counseled with 
their God. But on those early shelves were other 
things besides the svox of ‘lormon and the gible. 
There were often books of home remedy and medicine. 
Also herbs, alcohols, tonics, and rubs. 

Now while much superstition had to be overcome 
(as it still does), there were in that era creative 
home cures that rival our most sophisticated medi- 
cines. 
I can't honestly say, as I think of the kinds of 
suggestions I give to mothers on how to relieve the 
symptoms of their children's colds, that they will 
work any faster or much better than the mustard 
plaster that even my mother slapped on me. Let me 
give you the recipe as put down in a pamphlet pub- 





lished by the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers in 1945. 


This is not a suggestion in lieu of Vicks or deep 
heating rub, but just an example of ingenuity and 
creativity that helped many a plugged-up chest: 

MUSTARD PLASTER: Into one gill of boiling 
water, stir one tablespoonful of Indian meal; spread 
the paste thus upon a cloth, and spread over the 
paste one teaspoon of mustard. 

(A gill, in case you have forgotten momentar- 
ily, is & a liquid pint.) 

As you can imagine, the list of cures and reme- 
dies goes on and on. 1 cite fere soile of the more 
interesting remedies. 

CLOVES: Used to relieve vomiting and nausea. 
More generally used to improve the taste of other 
medicines. Oil of cloves, dose two to five drops. 
A little cotton moistened with the oil and pressed 
into a decayed tooth was frequently used to stop a 
toothache. 


MILKWEED: Used for asthma, bronchitis, rhewna- 
tiem, and worms. 
LICORICE: The pulverized root, united with an 


equal amount of sulphur and molasses, was consider- 
ed a valuable preparation for coughs. 

LETTUCE: The "milk" of this plant was used to 
allay cougha and "irritability." 

PEACH LEAVES: As a laxative for inflamation of 
stomach and bowels, irritable bladder, whooping 
cough, and dysentery. 

A suggested tonic for the “enfeebled and emaci- 
ated" was: golden seal, gentian, colombo, camomile 
flowers, peruvian bark, 4 ounce each to a pint of 


What’s a Mother to Do? 


I've been jogging every morning for ten months, - 
three weeks, and two days. I've had to fight off 
mad dogs, iqnore jeering high school students, 
brave blinding snow storms, endure twelve dearee 
weather. I've tripped through ankle deep chuck 
holes, inhaled stunning odors on aarbaqe days, and 
worst of all, had to sloq uphill the last half of 
the way. I've staggered home exhausted. But 1 was 
convinced it was worth it. I could feel my blood 
circulating, my muscles toning, my heart strenath- 
ening: at last I had found a way to improve my 
health. Then yesterday an orthopedic surgeon told 
my husband there is nothing worse on feet and 
knees than jogging. 

Today the representative from the March of 
Dimes stopped by. Throughout each preagnancy I 
have been conscientious about having an ena every 
day. One pre-natal pamphlet firmly stated: "Have 
at least one eqq a day." So, to be thoroughly 
healthy, most days I had two. Now, after three 
pregnancies of enduring slithery whites and runny 
yokes day after day, I read in the new March of 
Dimes handout that one should never have more 

. than four eggs a week. 

1 remember how I felt after two vears of draa- 

ging out of bed every morning to whin up an Adelle 
avis pep-up--milk and raw eaqs--for the kids. 
Stringing slimy egg white from the blender across 
the cupboard to throw the shell in the garbage 
wasn't too much to do in the name of health. I! 
felt secure in the knowledge that the children 
started off each day with a pen-up. I even put it 
in the baby's early morning hottle. 1! may have 
had my faults as a mother, but knew I was doing an 
A#) job as far as nutrition was concerned. Then I 
attended a lecture by Harvard's Jean Meyer to have 
my efforts applauded, Instead, he said raw enqs 
Should never be eaten because of the extrememly 
high risk of salmonella poisoning. The next day a 
doctor friend told me he was so sensitive to this 
risk he wouldn't even let his children eat cookie 
dough because of the raw eqgs in it. 

After five years of infertility--that's 60 
months of intermittent bawling--after every con- 
ceivable test and even major sugery, my doctor nre- 
Scribed stilbestrol. It worked. Slessed be stil- 
bestrol. I immediately contacted everyone I could 
think of who was having infertility nroblems so 


they could rush to their doctors and start taking 
stilbestrol. Everywhere I went I praised stil- 
bestrol, feeling all the world's problems could be 
solved with such miracle pills. Our daughter was 
a year old when the news spread about the cancer 
Probabilities for female children from stilbestrol- 
taking mothers. 

I washed our son's hair with pHizoHex every 
morning for over a year. It was expensive and no 
fun at all to use because I never could get enough 
suds, but I used it, He deserved the germ-free 
best. Then pHizoHex was suddenly whisked off the 
market for fear it might cause brain damage in 
infant children. 





Many have never been improved on to this day. 


Port wine. Dose was one to two tablespoons according 
to age. "May be taken two or three times a day." 
(Nineteenth-century version of Geritol, perhaps?) 

An ointment for piles was a tablespoonful of 
lard mixed in a pewter plate until it was blue. 

FOR LOSS OF MEMORY: "Bxcesees of any kind may 
bring on a nervous disease which may result in loss 
of memory. Remedy: phosphoric acid, sulphur, nux 
vomica. Of the remedy selected, prepare 20 drops in 
half a tumbler of water, and give a tablespoonful 
twice a day." 

"The web of a black or brown spider, gathered 
in barns, cellars, etc., is sometimea given in five 
or six grain doseg, in pill form, and, it is eaid, 
with good effect, in periodical headache, hysterics, 
St. Vitus dance, asthma, fever, and ague. It ia 
likewise applied externally to check bleeding." 

dnile I am intellectually opposed to indiscrimi- 
nate experimentation with one's healtn (I can say 
fron experience tnat it can be dangerous), the imagi- 
nation and creativity as well as the earnestness 
with which our early-day saints took responsibility 
for their physical maintenance is exhilarating to me. 
There is sonething to be learned in that example be- 
sides the discarding or retaining of the remedies 
used. Let me give you some more examples of that 
early experience. 

PASTE TO PRODUCE WHISKERS: Veal tallow, one 
pound; tincture cathardgee, one ounce; oil of mace, 
‘ owice: oil of citronella, 10 drops, apply night 
and morning. 

TO MAKE HAIR SOFT AND GLOSSY: one ounce alco- 
hol, two owtces castor oil, mized and flavored with 
bergamot. 

And then there was a recipe to help if all else 
failed: 

DANDELION WINE: "Boil for half an hour 6 lbs. 
of sugar, ? quarts water, and two bundles of dande- 
lion flowers or 4 oz. of the roota. When Lukevarm, 
strain it into a cask, add 2 oz. of raisins, and a 
teaspoonful of yeast. Stir daily for ten days, then 
keep in a closed, container." 

Perhaps, while discarding the out-dated medi- 
cations, we have also discarded inadvertently the 
containers they came in, that is to say, the courage 
and imagination and feelings of responsibility for 
physical as well as spiritual health that our pioneer 
parents had. I read a poem entitled "Dandelion Wine" 
once. I think it tells a lot about us to realize 
that foGtas version would have to be called "Exce- 
drin PM.” 





Kris Brown 


Our pediatrician recommended the best possible 
shoes for our year-old daughter. They were ugly. 
No matter how dainty her dresses were or how many 
ribbons I put in her hair, the only thing you saw 
when you looked at her were klunky high-topped 
white shoes. But she wore them every day, even 
on Sundays. When it was time for new shoes, the 
store clerk took one look at the old ones and ex- 
claimed, “It's impossible for the heel to fit prop- 
erly in this type of shoe, These are the worst 
shoes a kid can wear." 

I worry about not giving my kids enough protein, 
yet every time I give them a piece of bologna | 
feel like I'm handing them a nitrite sandwich. 
When we drink pasteurized milk I wonder about the 
destroyed nutrients and enzymes; when we drink raw 
milk I'm sure we'll all come down with rheumatic 
fever. The pediatrician prescribes fluoride vita- 
mins for our kids. My tennis partner assures me 
that fluoride is a potential poison. 

I stopped feeding my infants commercial baby 
foods because of rumors they might contain food 
additives in unsafe amounts, even pesticide resi- 
dues. Now I'm reading the “there is significant 
risk of bacterial contamination and resultant food 
poisoning in homemade baby food." (National Ob- 
server, February 7, 1976) 

And thank goodness we can't afford bacon. "It's 
not known whether more people would get botulism by 
eating nitrite-free bacon than would get cancer 
by eating bacon containing nitrite.” (National 
Oouerver, February 7, 1976) 

Each night as | faithfully clean my teeth, I 
can't help but wonder if in five years the American 
Dental Association will find dental flossing detri- 
mental to teeth and qums, Since we got a wheat 
grinder for Christmas, it will probably soon be 
proven that stone-qround wheat products are a main 
cause of colitis. And with our polluted air and 
aerosal sprays I'm worried that it won't be long 
before the Respiratory Disease Association recom- 
mends against breathing. 

If the cholesterol level in my blood will remain 
low enough, I'm qoing to walk, not run, slowly down 
to the cancer detection clinic on the way to buy my 
daughter some black patents. 


Ardith W. Walker 
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The Sisters Speak 





Sacrifice vs. Self-fulfillment 


Our question thie issue has proved to be as 
thought-provoking as we hoped it would be. we 
were especially pleased by the diversity of the 
responses. The question? "How have you resolved 
the dichotomy of sacrifice veraus self-fulfillment? 
The gospel teaches the importance of sacrifice-- 
giving unselfishly of ourselves to others and 
espectally to our families. Yet, modern Mormon 
women feel the need for self-fulfiilment in their 
attempts to achieve their potential. Is there 
such a thing as unhealthy sacrifice? At what 
point does self-fulfillment become selfishness? 


Sandra Powell, a third-year la) student at the 
University of Utah and mother of three, helieves 
that a balance can be achieved: 

Obviously, the answer is one of achieving a 
balance between two extremes; either of which alone 
would be dangerous to self and family. We should 
not submerge our desires and our individuality in 
a role of wife and mother. Neither should we 
neglect the duties of the home to indulge our every 
whim. We should look at the importance of that 
which we are sacrificing, examine the necessity 
for that loss, and then compare these with the 
value of that for which the sacrifice was made. 

We can well admire the woman who, in pushing her 
child from the path of an oncoming car, is herself 
killed. If, however, in similar circumstances the 
woman is killed but the child was in no danger, we 
can only lament the senseless tragedy. 

Two things have made an impact on me as I try 
to achieve a balance between these two opposing 
needs in my life. The first is a statement by 
Bishop H. Burke Peterson in his April, 1974, confer- 
ence talk. He said, “Unless the Holy Ghost has 
given you confirmation that it is all right, don't 
qo out of your home for hire." I had been consider- 
ing going back to school rather than taking a job, 
but the message still applied: as I make the var- 
jous decisions of my life, I should seek the inspi- 
ration of the Lord. I feel the decision I made to 
return to school was right and the Lord has been 
helping and guiding me as I pursue my studies. 

The second thing which has influenced me as I 
study to become a lawyer is the message that comes 
from Exponent II that I am not alone. As | learn 
about my sisters, both my contemporaries and my 
foremothers in pioneer days, who have managed to 
live full and active lives outside the home, which 
were at the same time compatible with gospel prin- 
ciples, my testimony of the gospel grows. 

It is my testimony that each woman must have 
goals for her personal development in addition to 
her work as wife and mother. Whatever these goals 
may be, I believe that if they are righteous and 
if we are willing to work for them, the way will 
be opened for us to achieve them. 


Soon to have her fourth child, Pam Elkington 
teaches a class in the self-image of women for 
Provo City Adult Education. She tells how she 
has resolved, in part, the conflict between her 
needs and the need of others for her. 

I cannot say I have completely resolved the 
dichotomy of sacrifice vs. self-fulfillment. But 
I can share with you how I have begun to change 
my over-sacrificing behavior, mainly towards my 
family, during the last few years. 

First, I identified where I learned my over- 
sacrificing behavior and began to undo the attitude 
that a good mother is one who continually aives to 
all around her and that it is sufficiently reward- 
ing for her to see that everyone else is happy. 
When I realized I had learned this attitude from 
my mother and was repeating her behavior patterns, 
I began to discuss the problem with my husband and 
later with our children. They began to see that 1! 
was unnecessarily outting away many interests-- 
Sports, teaching, etc.--to do for them what they 
could do for themselves. This realization helped 
us to become more united, and in family council we 
began to include in our calendar of events activi- 
ties satisfying to everyone--even Mom. 

At first it was hard for me to take time away 
from family demands to teach adult education class- 
ses without feeling a little quilty, but in time I 
could see what an improvement there was in my 
attitude and my family's growth. Where self- 
fulfillment becomes selfishness can only be deter- 
mined by the individual. I have been able to find 
a balance which works for me by determining my own 
personal goals and agreeing with my family on some 
mutual goals through open discussion and prayer. 

I am the first to admit that there is still 
much I have to do to accomplish the balance between 
self-fulfillment and sacrifice; I still have behav- 
jors to change and energies to redirect. But it 
is qreatly encouraging to me to know that I have 
begun to change and can continue to do so. The new 
attitudes in our home because of these changes have 
made us more Christian and have set a new atmos- 
phere for both personal and eternal growth. What 
more exciting way can I and my family prepare for 
the eternities than by working towards this balance 
in all things in our lives. 


Jan Tiberius of LaGrange, Illinois, answers: 

I have found that it's far easier for me to make 
sacrifices for others than it is for me to accept 
my need to be self-fulfilled. I have long thought, 
“If I serve others, I won't feel this selfish need 
to develop myself" or “I'll develop myself through 
service to others." Unfortuanately, neither of 
these two theories has worked because they are 
based on the false assumption that it's either sac- 
rifice or self-fulfillment. It's not. First, we 
have to become fulfilled and then our sacrifices 
for others take on new meaning and importance. We 
become truly competent at aiving service. And sec- 
ond, no matter how extensive our service to others 
might be, it can never really satisfy our need or 
desire to fulfill our own aspirations. 

I've often heard, "If you're depressed or spiri- 
tually low, go out and be of service to someone 
else." For some people that may be good advice, 
but for me (at least at this point in my life) it's 
a sufe way to avoid the real issues. 
ed, it's probably because I haven't taken time for 
myself that day. And if I try to be of service to 
someone else, then I even compound the problem. 

Then there's another facet to the question: 
let's serve for the right reasons! Let's serve 
because we want to give aid, love, or solace. 
Let's not serve because we ourselves need a lift. 
This kind of service becomes an insatiable and 
unsatisfying experience; what I would term an 
unhealthy sacrifice. Let us develop ourselves and 
our talents. Once we feel fulfilled, once our cup 
is full, we will have something of great quality 
to give to others, a pearl of great price. And 
then let us qive freely! Let us enable others to 
believe in themselves, find themselves and develop 
themselves. Then, indeed, we will become a very 
close sisterhood. 


Phyllis’B. Van Wagenen, prominent ctvic woman 
in Provo, describes the dilemma this way: 

I know the gospel teaches the importance of 
sacrifice, of serving unstintingly, devoting our 
time, talents, and means to family, neighbors, 
and fellowmen. With the true spirit of service 
to others the joy we are seeking in this life can 
be attained. \ihat a blessing to see the accom- 
plishments, anpreciation, and growth in those you 
serve and know you have contributed a part of it. 

But giving unselfishly of ourselves to our 
families can sometimes be detrimental. If it is 
overdone, those receiving the service might not 
learn to accomplish on their own, may be unappreci- 
ative and always expect jt to the extent that they 
may become selfish and unproductive themselves. It 
may also turn into an unhealthy sacrifice if one's 


own ability to replenish herself is exceeded. The 
other extreme, of course,is dangerous as well. 
When all of one's concentration is on oneself, 
ability to empathize with others may be lost. Then 


selfishness has exceeded self-fulfillment. 


Barbara Jacobs, Provo mother and author of So 
You're Going On A Mission, describes how she pute 
her family first but doean't deny her om needs in 
the process: 

As an LOS woman and mother, I cannot deny that 
my home and family are my first priority. This is 
the way I want it. But I am also quick to assert 
that my Church has taught me that I need to serve 
in many roles, that in addition to my roles as 
wife and mother I need to think of myself as a per- 
son. Family routine can become monotonous and so 
can a woman who doesn't constantly enrich her life 
with new interests and achievements. I have found 
that when I take qraduate classes at B.Y.U. or 
become active in community enterprises or write 
another book, I am happier and am more interesting 
for my family to know. I even create opnortunities 
for the kind of withdrawal Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
describes in Gift From the Sea as "retiring to a 
solitary beach where peace is restored by the rhy- 
thm of quiet days." This I achieve by setting 
aside a little time each day for my own personal 
enjoyment and renewal by visitina friends, reading 
a book, aardeninn, taking a walk, or doing whatever 
strikes my mood. 

Some women must engage in a full-time career 
outside the home, but a woman, who, through choice, 
fills her days with the requirements of an outside 
job or with organizational busy work should take a 
close look at her home situation, If she becomes 
so impressed with her own career that it supersedes 
her husband's career or if the children she is 
raising are strangers to her because she doesn't 
have time to listen to them, then she needs to re- 
evaluate her lifestyle. This is the point at which 
self-fulfillment can slip into selfishness. 

As for me, I'm a middle-of-the-roader. My home, 
husband, and children come first, but they can't 
have all of me. 





If I'm depress- 
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Helen R. Bateman teaches family living at Provo 
High School. In addition to being the mother of 
five, she has long work experience as a caterer, 
candymaker, dressmaker, teacher, and counselor. 
She writes: 

I have discovered through long years of exper- 
jence and observing others that the role of wife 
and mother is the most demanding, discouraging, 
disheartening, frustrating as well as the most 
developing, rewarding, challenging and creative of 
all jobs. Within its scope lie most of the situa- 
tions vital to personal growth, as well as count- 
less opportunities for service and sacrifice. 

It has taken me a long time to learn that total 
self-sacrifice and the submeraing of all one's own 
private hopes and dreams builds resentments that 
begin to spill over into all relationships. I 
learned, furthermore, that too much self-sacrifice 
by a mother or any other member of a group does 
not bring about development of the most desirable 
characteristics in others. 

After an especially bleak period of my life, I 
finally sorted out from the teachings of the Church, 
my own experience, and my observations of others’ 
experience, three basic areas of responsibility. 

First, and key to all the rest, is my own 
responsibility to myself--to develop my talents; 
to care for, develop, and control my body and to 
provide its basic needs of rest, food, and clothing; 
to stimulate and cultivate my mind; to satisfy my 
emotional and spiritual needs; and to love myself, 
evaluate myself and forgive myself. 

Second is my responsibility to my children: to 
help them achieve these same qoals for. themselves 
by providing an atmosphere where they too can build 
self-esteem and talents. \ 

Third (but not less important than my responsi- 
bility to my children) is my responsibility to the 
relationship with my mate, my eternal partner. It 
takes constant nourishing and care. It is a con- 
stant challenge to keep a oneness between two qrow- 
ing, chanaing people for fifty years or more in a 
growing, changing world. For me, the biggest hur- 
dle and the qreatest need is for adequate and 
intimate communication. Time for this must not be 
sacrificed for the needs of others, We have a 
responsibility to each other, to build each other 
and progress. Now is a part of eternity, and 
today's progression is as important as any in the 
next world. 

Sacrifice helps us grow. Each member of the 
family should have the opportunity to share the 
blessings of sacrifice for others. Sometimes both 
parents make sacrifices of time, money, or talents 
to help a child who has a desperate need; another 
time the children should sacrifice to help mother 
or dad fulfill their needs. 

Self-fulfillment can become destructive when it 
ignores the needs and rights of others. A balance 
must be achieved between the two in order that each 
member of the family can achieve his or her full 
potential. 


We are arateful to these sistere for their 
well-thought, well-expreased responses to our 
question. We know their answers are hard-won, 
that they are the product of having struggled 
with the need to be and the need to give. We 
alao know that you too have struggled with 
these issues. Why not share your ansvers. 
Speak to your sisters. 


K.F. 
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Ann couldn't have been more than a mile from 
home when she got something in her eye. The wind 
slashed and sucked at the corners of her sunglasses 
and sprayed tears out over one cheek and across her 
nose. As soon as she saw the chance, she edged 
the cycle to the right side of the road and pulled 
off. With one hand she loosened her helmet and 
flipped off the glasses. With an impatient gesture 
she turned the mirror up to look in her eye. As 
she rubbed clumsily at the offending object with 
her gloved finger she noticed with a kind of shock 
that her hands were already cold. She considered 
for a moment returning home to rinse her eyes out, 
but decided against it almost immediately. Better 
keep going. It was five-thirty and already the 
late afternoon shadows were sliding out and form- 
ing big pools on the October landscape. Dewey 
would expect her in Salt Lake by seven. So instead, 
she took off one glove and rubbed some more and 
then sat and blinked for a few seconds hoping the 
tears would wash the particles out. With a few 
last winks she put her glove back on and tightened 
her helmet. Then almost angrily she stepped on 
first and twisted the throttle. 

To keep her mind off the rapidly fading light, 
Ann tried to concentrate on the bike, how much she 
liked the feel of it under her. It was a Harley- 
Davidson 350, a Sprint, and it was big and powerful 
and beautiful. Everyone who saw it had to admit it 
was beautiful. And it was hers. She couldn't 
remember exactly when the idea of actually buying 
a cycle of her own had occurred to her. It had 
been gradual, she guessed. Oh, she'd always en- 
joyed riding behind boys, marvelling at the way 
they shifted and leaned and seemed to have such 
control. But before she'd met Dewey she'd never 
ridden by herself. The idea had barely occurred 
to her. She did remember once after a ride with 
Jeff Armstrong teasinaly asking him to show her 
how to ride, and his answer: 

"I would, Ann, but just last monti a guy in 
Orem let a girl ride his Honda in a Church parking 
lot, and she got killed. It's just too dangerous 
for girls." 

After that, Ann didn't even ask in fun. 

Riding motorcycles, plainly, was something that 
required masculine abilities that she couldn't 
even guess at. 

Ann avoided a large hole in the road and went 
on and on. Within fifteen minutes the sun would 
be completely down. She sped on through the twi- 
light and the realization that she wasn't yet 
halfway there. At first the rush of wind and the 
exposure made her feel as though she were going 
very fast, but gradually the rhythmic pulse of the 
engine and the cars that continually passed her 
made her progress seem painfully slow. She accel- 
erated a little, and then felt afraid and slowed 
down again. She'd planned the route out in her 
mind sitting in a botany class that afternoon: the 
highway from Provo to Lehi, get on the freeway just 
long enough to go around the Point of the Mountain, 
and then State Street al] the way in to Sixth South 
or so, and then turn up and get on Thirteenth East. 
Dewey lived up by the University. Now she traced 
the distance again and again in her mind, trying 
not to think about how cold it was. She had on a 
couple of sweaters and a jacket over that, a jacket 
Dewey had given her, but the wind seemed to cut 
right through it all. Her arms ached, and her face 
felt as if it were made of some clumsy, synthetic 
material, not skin at all. The worst things were 
her hands. At first even under the heavy gloves 
they had stung with the cold, but now they were 
growing numb, almost frozen in place on the handle- 
bars. She had a momentary vision of herself frozen 
to the bike and unable to stop or shift, riding and 
riding until she ran out of gas somewhere in 
Wyoming. The thought made her smile, but the smile 
faded almost as soon as the cold wind hit her 
teeth. She wished she were there, with Dewey, 
drinking something hot and thawing out. Why was 
she out in such terrible cold? 

Dewey wasn't like anyone else she knew. She 
couldn't remember for sure the first time she'd 
ever spoken to him; he lived upstairs from a friend, 
and Ann had seen him a number of times sitting on 
the front porch on summer evenings before they'd 
ever started talking and being friends. He'd still 
had his Enduro then. She hadn't gone many places 
with him before he surprised her by suggesting that 
she try riding by herself. 


A Ride in the Dark 





"Oh, no, I don't think I really want to," she 
had answered quickly, and fear had crept into her 
stomach. She was still afraid of riding a lot of 
the time. She could admit that. Usually the fear 
was something far away in the back of things that 
manifested itself mostly in the form of caution. 
But sometimes she'd have a momentary flash ‘of her 
own unprotectedness or would hear about an accident 
or stop for the ten millionth car that refused to 
yield and the fear would be right next to her. But 
she kept on riding in spite of that fear. Dewey 
had certainly been patient, taking her to parking 
lots and making her practice slowly, and later on 
deserted roads and back streets until she felt 
confident enough to go on busy streets. 

Ann pulled to a stop before getting on the 
freeway at Lehi. She noticed with a arin that her 
hands still worked, a little anyway. As she 
shifted and accelerated into the freeway traffic 
she tried to pretend that she wasn't afraid of 
going around the Point of the Mountain. On her 
right was the high bluff where on days when the 
wind was right there might be hang gliders swoop- 
ing dizzily. Someone had been killed there last 
year. On the left and below was the valley, and a 
little further on, the State Penitentiary. The 
road itself was cut out of the mountain and when 
the weather was bad, it was usually the worst at 
the Point of the Mountain. If it was windy along 
the way, it was most windy there. Accidents hap- 
pened there all the time. 
Cars whizzed by her on the left but she barely 
looked at them. The cone of her headlight shone 
out in front of her, and she was almost grateful 
to the darkening sky for its contrast that she 
hoped made her more visible. As she came closer to 
the actual curve of the mountain, the wind blew 


Ann slowed involuntarily. 


stronger and colder, All-she could think about 
were the people riding safe and closed in, protected 
in the cars with heaters. Ahead of her against the 
brightness of the oncoming lights she could see 
outlined a couple in the front seat of a pickup 
truck. The driver kept turning his head to sav 
something to the lady with him, and Ann, afraid to 
shift her gaze except out of absolute necessity, 
marvelled at his apparent calm. 

"Only a few more seconds and IJ can turn off 
again," she kept telling herself. And the coldness 
all the while seemed to grow more painful and more 
intense. She wanted to cry. She felt colder than 
she could ever remember being, camping or hiking, 
or even skiing. So cold all over. After what 
seemed like an eternity she saw the off-ramp fork- 
ing off in front of her and she flipped the turn 
signal awkwardly. She tried to tell herself that 
the worst part was over, that the ride couldn't go 
on forever. 

State Street seemed an endless chain of traffic 
lights. Stop, start again, shift, accelerate, shift, 
shift again, just be picking up speed and have to 
stop again. Instead of warming her up, these stops 
served only to make the coldness of motion more 
unbearable. Tiqht in the center of her rib-cage she 
began to shake. An exertion of effort from deep 
inside her could only concentrate the trembling, 
not eliminate it. A part of her mind that had been 
quiet up until now began to ask in cruel, pointed 
language what she had thought she was going to 
prove. 

Why had she decided to ride up? Of course 
there was the fact that she was supposed to go to 
the Repertory Dance Theatre Concert that night with 
Dewey and that he didn't have a car to come get her. 
The fact that her parents had gone to St. George 
and taken the car that morning. But she could have 
tried to get a ride or even taken the bus. She 
wouldn't have had to ride up. At worst she could 
have called Dewey and said she couldn't come. He 
would have understood. So what, in the face of all 
these alternatives, was she doing? Was she trying 
to prove how strong she was, or how brave? The 
absurdity of either made her chest ache almost more 
than the steady force of the wind. 

At the parting of her gloves and jacket 
sleeves, a fraction of an inch, Ann felt a stinging. 
She tried to make her arms shrink up into the 
sleeves. When Dewey saw her, he wouldn't tell her 
she was stupid for coming. Ann missed a shift. 
The bike groaned and she felt sure that all the 
cars around her had noticed and were disapproving. 
Her hands were so numb, after all, that it was hard 
to squeeze the clutch hard enough to disengage it. 
Her left foot, on the gearshift, felt like a block 
of wood, unable to distinguish one position from 
another. 

"Just remember to watch out for number one." 
That was what Dewey always told her. He always 
made her wear a helmet and it was he who had 
insisted that she take the tests and get her 
license. He must have suspected that her enthu- 
siasm for learning to ride and in fact her 
appearance of calm were as deceptive as the outside 
of the cylinder on her bike; hiding the steady, 
desperate up and down of the piston in a rhythm 
which, at its depth, displaced everything else. 

Ann's nose ached, and so did her cheeks and 
chin, and she wished she'd thought to bring a 
bandana to cover them with. She wondered what 
Dewey would be doing when she got there. Maybe 
fixing something hot to eat. Dewey was a good 
cook. The ride home the next day wouldn't be any- 
where near as bad. The weatherman said fair and 
warmer. Just a little bit further. 

Up ahead Ann could see the smokestacks with 
"Harmon's Kentucky Fried Chicken" written on them. 
They were important because when you saw them you 
knew that you were getting close to downtown Salt 
Lake. Ann felt as though she were close, knew she 
yaa close, imagined how in a matter of a few 
minutes the strong, if slight, shadow of Dewey 
against the light and heat of indoors would open 
up to her and gather her inside. And once inside, 
maybe she would forget what it felt like to be 
suspended in incoordination and pain on a long road 
of increasing darkness which she herself had picked. 
What it felt like to be out in the unending cold 
and wind created so largely by her own movement. 


Patricia Hart Molen 
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Dear Ladies, 


Your refreshing publication in the mailbox 
brightens the day. Keep up tne good work. 

Any suggestions for organizing a women's 
conference similar to those you write about? 


Carol 6. Smart 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 


es 


Dear editors, 


I have come to the conclusion it is a yood 
thing the exponent II is only quarterly because 
it is going to take me three months to read each 
article and then do some thinking, plus try out 
Jolene vodily's recipes. 

After reading "The Sisters Speak" I thought 
how interesting it would be to rephrase the 
Dear Sxponent II Women, question to ask the sisters if they feel happier 

when they discuss their problens with their hus- 

My son, a student at Harvard business School, bands. Is it possible that wouen share more 
gave Exponent II issues to the women in the family with their friends than witn their husbands? It 





as part of his Christmas present. we all enjoyed would make for interesting reading: 

reading your articles. I might add our ages span 

forty years, with me being the oldest. * Sheryl Anderson 
I would like to be a “Friend.” Hurrah for Logan, Utah 


you: Keep it up! 
Alice T. Sraithwaite SU’ 


Cedar City, Utah 





Dear Editor, 


I recently attended the Women's Conference 


Dear Sisters, at UYU and was given a copy of your newspaper, I 
read it with much interest and excitement. I 

You have saved my life! Thank you for your would like a subscription for my mother and ny 
beautiful, straight-forward and true accounting great-grand mother, who, by the way, used to read 
of womanhood. I feel I can actually come out of the Woman's Exponent as a teen. 
my “feminist closet” and know that other ilormon 
women hear the call! D. Calvin Andrus 

Your articles, “A Motner's Day Talk" and Provo, Utah 


"To Give You Have to Get" have so inspired me and 
comforted me! As a possessor of a great artistic 
passion, which I have “burried to sacrifice for 
my children," I thank you. I am now painting 
again and exhibiting. Arnold Frieburg, watch out! 


Jan Tiberius 
La Grange, I]linois 


Dear Sisters, 


I have spent many a delightful hour curled 
up with this paper. Thanks for having so many 
super ideas back there in Boston, and for letting 
us feel a part of it all. 

Terrell Dougan 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





EXPONENT II makes a good Christuas present for 
mothers, sisters, wives. he will send gift cards 
on receipt of your order. 


Suggestion To Our Contributors 


1. Though we publish longer articles, we prefer 
the two to four page length. 


2. Don't quote too much. we want your words. 


3. If you want your manuscript returned, be sure 
to say so. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
would help. 


4. After writing, rewriting and writing again, 
type fresh double-spaced pages, one side only, 
with generous margins all around. Two copies 
would be appreciated. 


5. Identify every page with your name and a short 
title. Put name, address, title and approximate 
number of words on the first page. 


6. Contributions of art work--graphics, photo- 
graphs, etc.--are encouraged. Ge sure they are 
well identified. 


7. We love to hear from you, in publishable form 
or otherwise. Letters, suggestions, interesting 
quotations, news, and manuscripts are greedily 
poured over by the dedicated staff. Send in your 
writings. 


ERRATA 


Apologies go to Helen C. Stark, whose article 
in the last issue should have read "Making Political 
day at the Grass Roots Level." We were also dis- 
tressed that the printer inadvertently up-ended one 
of Charlotte England's pen and ink drawings. 


Front Cover 


This issue's cover shows Susan &. Anthony 
(fourth from left, bottom row) surrounded by her 
Mormon sister suffragettes on one of her visits 
to Utah. 


COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


DO YOU HAVE TEN FRIENDS who you think would benefit 
from our humble sheet? We would love to send them 
complimentary copies upon receipt of names and ad- 
dresses from you, Please type or write them so we 


* need only glue them on. Remember 2ips!! 


COPY DEADLINE 


October | for December Issue 
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